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The New Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation 
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Mr. Schwab is Chairman of the Board of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and one of the acknowledged leaders of 
American industry. His experience in shipbuilding will 
be found highly serviceable in his new post, which pays 


we 
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him a salary of one dollar a year. Mr. Schwab especially 
disclaims being a genius and attributes whatever success 
he may have achieved to hard work. 
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The Menace to the Liberty of All the 
American Nations 


ERMANY’S frantic and thus far fruitless effort to break 
through on the western front has served to emphasize the dan- 
ger to every nation on the Western Hemisphere which lies in 

the possible triumph of the brutal military autocracy now seeking to 
impose its degraded and hideous power upon the whole world. As 
so competent an observer as Viscount Bryce has recently declared, 
this menace applies to the countries of South America as well as to 
those of the northern part of this hemisphere. Is this menace real? 
Let us see. 

Through the collapse of Russia both Germany and Austria have 
been able to increase their fighting forces on the western front to an 
extent that makes them far more powerful than they were before. 
The strength which they showed at the beginning of their recent on- 
slaught caused many to fear that they might break through. With 
thankfulness that this result has not yet been reached, and confident 
hope that it will not be, it is yet the part of wisdom to consider the 
danger which its accomplishment would have involved—a danger 
not yet wholly past. 

If the defeat of Russia has so strengthened the Teutonic forces 
that they may be powerful enough to drive a wedge between the 
British and French armies, and finally to overwhelm the latter and 
thus compel France to make a separate peace—and France of course 
will never make peace except under the direst compulsion—what 
would be the next step of the Germans? With France out of the 
wav, Italy might not long be able to keep up an effectual resistance. 
There remains the British army and the determined spirit of the 
British people. But with practically all their other European allies 
beaten, could the British fail in the long run to fall victims to the 
one ming Teutonic forces? Is it not rather apparent that ultimately 
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the brave soldiers of the British Empire would have to acknowledge 
themselves beaten? If with the assistance of France and Italy they 
have of late only been able to maintain a stubborn and gallant de- 
fense, would they not be liable to defeat should this support be 
taken away from them in the manner above indicated? 

What would be the first terms in the peace that Germany would 
then impose upon Great Britain? 

What is to-day the greatest obstacle that prevents the brutaliz- 
ing of the world by the German military autocracy ? 

Unquestionably it is the British navy, and the first thing that 
Germany would do, had it the power, would be to demand the dis- 
mantling of the British fleet or its complete surrender. 

The work of subjugating America would then be so easy that 
we should have to make whatever peace terms we could, with no 
assurance whatever that any terms we might offer, however abject, 
would be accepted by the haughty and brutal conqueror bent upon 
administering the severest punishment to a nation that had shown 
the hardihood to oppose its unholy aggressions. Not only should 
we lose our independence, but a fate worse than that of Belgium 
would be ours. 

And not ours alone. If in the United States the statues of 
George Washington and of Abraham Lincoln would be supplanted 
by those of Von Tirpitz and the “Beast of Berlin,” a like fate would 
befall those of Hidalgo and Juarez, of Bolivar and San Martin. 

In short, every nation on the Western Hemisphere, that has won 
independence from comparatively benevolent tyrants and despots of 
Europe, would fall under the yoke of the bloodiest and foulest des- 
potism that has ever stained the pages of human history. 

Is this a fanciful supposition, or the hysterical cry of an alarm- 
ist? 

Read the military dispatches of the last days of March and the 
first days of April (God grant that they may be of a more reas- 
suring character when these words are printed) and see how near 
we have been to a realization of some of the conditions just pictured. 

Earnestly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that our own gallant 
army—small at the beginning, but growing in numbers every day— 
may soon be on the field in large enough force to give to our brave 
brothers of France, of Italy and of the British Empire that addi- 
tional strength which they need completely to check and turn back 
and utterly annihilate the forces of devastation and ruin. 

This is the task to which the United States and every nation on 
this hemisphere must from now on resolutely dedicate themselves— 
to take that action which will, as speedily and effectually as may be, 
make the brutalization of this part of the earth by the Teutonic bar- 
barians forever impossible. 
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Assertion of America’s Rights 


A clear, unblemished character comprehends not only the integrity that will not 
offer, but the spirit that will not submit to an injury; and whether it belongs to an 
individual or to a community it is the foundation of peace, of independence, and of safety. 

—The Letters of Junius. 


HAT would have been the future position of the United 
States of America among the nations of the world had we 
submitted to the long series of outrages perpetrated against 

us by the military autocracy at Berlin? 

Inevitably we should have fallen to a position where any nation 
could offer us any injury whatsoever, knowing that we lacked the 
spirit to resist it. 

Such a position America did not take. The country was slow to 
anger, but it is awake now, as the marshalling troops on the field of 
battle prove beyond question. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that for us there is no 
drawing back until those who have violated our national rights re- 
ceive the punishment which we set out to administer. 

We shall accept no treaties with the men and system guilty of 
the atrocities which compelled us to draw the sword. 

Guaranties for the future can not be given by those who have 
repeatedly violated their past promises. 

And the individuals guilty of the heinous wrongs against civi- 
lization can not be left where they will have any chance whatever 
of repeating this awful world tragedy. 

To reassert our violated rights as a nation, these things must 
be accomplished, whatever the time required and whatever the cost. 


& 


Is Labor’s Democracy Coming? 


NE of the significant movements of the times was recently 
inaugurated by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
It consists of a plan whereby the employees of that organiza- 
tion are hereafter to have a direct voice in its affairs so far as they 
relate to the conditions of labor. This probably does not mean that 
the employees are to hold a mass meeting to decide as to their en- 
vironments, hours of labor and wages. But it doubtless does mean 
that hereafter the corporation in question will not autocratically 
decide these matters out of hand without hearing the opinions of their 
employees and giving due regard to them. 
[t is a hopeful sign. That such an expedient will at once and 
forever solve what is called the labor problem, no one need expect. 
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But it should help in removing grounds for distrust between labor 
and capital by giving to each side the viewpoint and situation of the 
other. 

In any arrangement, industry must have a directing power, and 
this power must be concentrated. But the source of this power may 
be derived from the numerous employees rather than from a single 
owner or from the comparatively limited number of shareholders 
of acorporation. Yet, if such a change should result in selection of 
an unwise management, the outcome would spell disaster to the 
workmen themselves, ‘To succeed in business it is essential to com- 
mand business skill—a faculty which is by no means universal or 
indeed very common. The question is, could a large body of work- 
men be safely entrusted with the selection of those who are to 
manage the affairs of industry, and also virtually to exercise a con- 
trolling voice in the distribution of profits? 

Five years ago this would have been dismissed as “‘a purely aca- 
demic question.” It can not be so readily disposed of now, for noth- 
ing is surer than that labor is going to demand a larger share of 
the gains of industry and a greater voice in its direction. It seems 
reasonably sure that such demand can not be resisted. In fact, the 
action of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey would seem 
to anticipate this demand by making voluntary concessions to it. 

If this great problem is worked out with patience and in good 
will, we shall preserve what is worthy in our present system while 
at the same time so liberalizing our industrial economy as to avoid 
the costly struggles which in the past have been all too frequent. 


& 


The Rightful Function of Criticism 


UITE naturally, in these times, great impatience is felt with 
those who criticise the policies of the Government. Those 
charged with the administration of affairs at Washington are 

struggling with what is probably the gravest military problem of 
modern times—to transport, under conditions of extreme difficulty 
and danger and across 3,000 miles of ocean, an army large enough 
to oppose effectual resistance to one of the greatest military forces 
ever assembled on the face of the earth. That is an immense under- 
taking, to be accomplished, if at all, only by the undivided loyalty 
of all the people of the country, and by a spirit of codperation which 
completely merges all considerations into this one object—to finish 
the task we have begun. 

In carrying out this vast undertaking, the work must be en- 
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trusted to many agents, all of them human and with that lack of 
prescience which appertains to all mortals. They are compelled 
to work hurriedly, and that they should make some mistakes is the 
most natural thing in the world. Unskilled as we were as a nation 
in recent large-scale military operations, or even in preparation for 
them, how could it have been otherwise? Where were the prece- 
dents and the experience infallibly to lead to the most effectual ac- 
tion in every case? They simply did not exist. They had to be 
evolved, and in that evolution some mistakes were bound to occur, 
but under all the circumstances is it not a marvel that the activities 
of the nation have been so suddenly transformed from peace to war 
with so few serious errors? 

At the beginning we had no army. We have one now, brought 
from the ranks of peace and trained in a year’s time. 

We all realize that this army should have been ready sooner. 
That it was not may be ascribed to lack of concern on the part of 
the people of the country. They did not insist strongly enough, at 
the very outbreak of the war, that we should at once call and train 
an army for whatever service the emergency might require. We 
gain nothing in the present by dwelling on this fact, though it may 
instruct us for the future. The thing to do now is to do the very 
best we can under the circumstances, and to the extent possible by 
intensity of present and future efforts to make up for lost time. 

Are we doing this? If not, is he not really a patriot who truth- 
fully points out where we are lagging? If the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, and the aircraft programme, and the artillery construction 
programme are behindhand for reasons that can be remedied, why 
should not these facts be pointed out and the remedy applied? 
Surely he can not be regarded as an enemy of his country who hon- 
estly does everything he can to speed up the work of defense. 

Constructive criticism—based upon truth—and showing clearly 
how deficiencies may be cured is of positive benefit to the country. 

But that other kind of criticism, which is painfully common, 
merely put forth to air a grievance, to exhibit fancied personal su- 
periority of wisdom, or above all to make political capital, may well 
be dispensed with in these times. 

{f anybody has a practical suggestion that will help win the 
war, it should be promptly submitted to the Council of National 
Defense for expert consideration. If anybody thinks he sees where 
an improvement can be made in present military methods, let him 
bring the matter to the attention of the proper authorities. 

Before indulging in any criticism of the Government in these 
trying days, put your words to this test: Will they help win the war? 
If not, it would be both more prudent and patriotic to hold your 
tongue. 
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Gradual Readjustment of the Country’s 
Financial Mechanism 


HE recent announcement of the formation in New York of 
two large discount houses calls attention to the changes grad- 
ually taking place in the country’s financial mechanism. War 

has made enormous demands on investment capital and liquid credit. 
To meet the first of these, the War Finance Corporation has been 
created. 'To meet the second, there are the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which are now being supplemented by the discount houses above 
mentioned. 

Several years ago, this MAGAZINE sought to make an enumera- 
tion of the kind of banks and financial organizations that would be 
required to meet the demands of the future. This intellectual exer- 
cise was indulged in when there were no war clouds on the horizon, 
nevertheless it comprehended many things that have since been done 
and others that will be. 

It was pointed out that we needed a reserve bank, a bank for 
foreign trade, an investment bank, and an agricultural bank—all 
of which we now have. Railway and industrial banks, then sug- 
gested, have not yet materialized, though they may do so. The 
pride which one feels in making a prophecy that is soon fulfilled 
may be foregone in this instance, because it required no clairvoyant 
powers to discern that our financial mechanism needed all these and 
perhaps other additions unless it was to break down completely, 

That the great banks of New York see the necessity of organiz- 
ing discount houses would seem to indicate two things: first, that 
closer codperation between the banks is needed, and second, that 
even the large powers of the Federal Reserve System may not be 
sufficient to supply the present extraordinary demands for credit. 

With the normal business of the country proceeding at top speed, 
and with the enormous demands on the banks which the war indus- 
tries entail, added to the call for banking funds to subscribe for cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and to buy Liberty Bonds, the banks find 
themselves bound to resort to every safe and legitimate expedient 
for enlarging their credit facilities. A stoppage of credit in ordi- 
nary times is a most serious matter, but in the present circumstances 
its consequences would be so grave that they must be avoided at all 
costs. 

In Great Britain the discount company has been for many years 
a familiar institution. It seems to be a sort of go-between for its 
customers, whereby through a somewhat circuitous route they are 
enabled to dip into the seemingly inexhaustible credit resources of 
the Bank of England. Doubtless the discount companies here will 
find access to the Federal Reserve fountain of credit in much the 
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same way, in effect making that great resource available to many 
to whom it is now denied. 

The discount company is a tried piece of financial mechanism 
whose worth and safety have been established. Under proper man- 
agement such institutions should repeat in this country the success- 
ful record they have made in England. 


& 


Savings Banks and the Federal Reserve 
System 


NDER present conditions of the security markets it may be- 
come desirable that the savings banks of the country should 
have direct access to the Federal Reserve Banks. Even in or- 

dinary times such connection would probably prove of advantage. 

From the number and size of their accounts and from the char- 
acter of their depositors, savings banks are peculiarly liable to large 
and sudden withdrawals. Their preparation for meeting these de- 
mands are never of the best, and not infrequently they find them- 
selves under the necessity of applying the rule which permits them 
to require sixty days’ notice of withdrawals. 

Savings banks rarely keep large amounts of cash on hand, for 
this is unnecessary. When withdrawals are running heavier than 
usual, they can stop investing for a time or they can call in any 
deposits they may have in other banks, or they can borrow of other 
banks, putting up the bonds they own as collateral, or of course 
they may sell their securities and obtain funds in that way. 

It usually happens that when heavy withdrawals from the sav- 
ings banks become general, that is precisely the time when it is 
not easy to borrow from the other banks, and when it is extremely 
difficult to sell even the best of securities except at a great sacrifice, 
and sometimes not even then. 

To remedy this situation in which the savings banks have found 
themselves more than once in the past and which they are likely to 
experience again, it has been proposed to give to savings banks ac- 
cess to the rediscounting facilities of the Federal Reserve System. 
Where savings banks have capital stock they may become subscrib- 
ers fo the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks, and thus gain the 
privilege in question, but mutual savings banks having no capital 
stoc: can not do this. It has been suggested, however, that the 
mutial savings banks be allowed to employ a portion of their de- 
posi‘s in buying commercial paper of a character eligible for redis- 
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count at the Federal Reserve Banks. Having this paper in hand, 
they would be better prepared than now to meet sudden and large 
demands from their depositors. There seems no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of this view. 

Some states already permit their savings banks to make pur- 
chases of paper of this character, though in New York the mutual 
savings banks invest only in bonds and mortgages. To grant to sav- 
ings banks the right to buy commercial paper would no doubt ren- 
der the assets of such institutions more liquid than they now are, and 
this seems desirable under present conditions. Moreover, it would 
possess whatever advantage belongs to a diversification of the char- 
acter of assets. That it would somewhat change the old ideals of 
the savings bank is also true. But taking the times as they are, 
would not this change be for the better? 


& 


Taxation of National Bank Shares 


Fete nes ED to the new bond bill was an amendment which 


refers to the method of taxing the shares of national banking 
associations. Although it has been the apparent legislative 
policy of the United States to exempt its obligations from state 
and local taxes, many of the states in taxing the shares of banks 
have disregarded this intention and have imposed a tax on such 
shares without deducting the amount invested in United States 
bonds. This policy has received the sanction of the courts, on the 
ground that the tax was virtually on the franchise of the banks, 
and that they therefore could make no claim for a deduction on ac- 
count of their investments in United States securities, 
Referring to this matter in his Annual Report for 1917, the 
Comptroller of the Currency said: 


“Tn certain states, where the shareholders of national banks are 
subjected to the full rate of taxation, even though their entire capital 
may be invested in Government bonds, the state banks are allowed 
to deduct from their taxable assets investments which they may have 
made in certain state securities. This provision seems to be hardly 
fair to national bank stockholders.” 


The Comptroller therefore recommended that in determining 
the value of the shares of national banks for the purpose of taxation 
by state authorities the par value of any bonds or other obligations 
of the United States Government owned by a national bank shall 
be deducted from its assets. It was pointed out, also, by the Comp- 
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troller that the passage of such an amendment would greatly in- 
crease the desirability of United States bonds as investments for 
national banks. 

An amendment carrying out these suggestions has been adopted, 
as follows: 


“In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, 
state bank, trust company, or other banking institution, for the pur- 
pose of taxation by any state or any of the possessions of the United 
States or any local taxing authority, there shall be deducted an 
amount equal to the same proportion of the value of the shares as the 
par amount of any bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States issued during the present war, owned by such bank 
or trust company, or banking institution, bears to its gross accounts.” 


Doubtless a strong motive in changing the law, as above noted, 
was to enhance the attractiveness of United States bonds as invest- 
ments for national banks, although on equitable grounds the banks 
were fairly entitled to such relief. 

From an economic standpoint it would be better if the Govern- 
ment bonds could be absorbed as largely as possible by private 
investors rather than by the commercial banks. Of course the sav- 
ings banks and trust companies should purchase and hold as large 
amounts as possible of the Government’s obligations, for they can 
find no better type of investments. The reason why the commercial 
banks should buy them less freely is because they will need their 
funds to lend to manufacturing, commercial and agricultural in- 
terests which must be kept going. Nevertheless, considerable pur- 
chases of United States bonds will be made by the national banks, 
and it is fortunate that the law has been so amended as to stimulate 
these purchases. 


REATNESS does not consist in never 
falling, but in rising every time you fall 
—Conrucivs. 














AN AMERICAN CREED 


BELIEVE in the United States 


of America as a Government 





of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a 
sovereign nation of many sovereign states ; 
a perfect union, one and _ inseparable; 
established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it, to support its con- 
stitution, to obey its laws, to respect 


its flag and to defend it against all its 


enemies. 


WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 











Trade Acceptances—How They Benefit 
the Bank 





By PARK MATHEWSON, Business Finance Counsel of the 
Business Bourse 





OUNDNESS would, if you could 
MN state it in a word, be the banker’s 
Bible. : 
Is the bank sound, is the paper 
sound, is the risk or the customer 
sound? These are the points that come 
first to the careful banker’s mind. 
Therefore, the first thing we have 
to consider as to whether trade accept- 
ances are advantageous to the banker 
or not is, are they a sound class of 
paper? 
SOUNDNESS 


It is believed that all careful and 
progressive bankers wish to improve 
the quality of the paper they carry. 
Accepting the statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in defining trade 
acceptances, they are as sound (if not 
more sound) as any commercial paper 
at present in existence, and are further 
selected because of this quality, to ben- 
efit under a differential rate, now one- 
half of one per cent., over the rate ac- 
corded to the average commercial pa- 
per for rediscount by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

The board’s handling of the matter 
was so clear that I quote from the 
definition of the trade acceptance 
given in the circular of July 15, 1915, 
by the Federal Reserve Board in its 
first ruling on the trade acceptance, 
when that old credit instrument, under 
a new name, was launched. Here are 
the board’s words: 

Bills of exchange drawn against sales of 
goods and accepted by purchasers, herein- 
atfer referred to as “trade acceptances.” 


The attached regulation is to deal with 
trade acceptances” 


as a distinct class of 





commercial paper, for which the board is 
ready to approve the establishment of a dis- 
count rate somewhat lower than that ap- 
plicable to other commercial paper. 

In promulgating it the board expresses 
the belief that it will considerably enlarge 
the scope of service of Federal Reserve 
Banks and, incidentally, assist in develop- 
ing a class of “double-name” paper, which 
has shown itself in so many countries a de- 
sirable form of investment and an impor- 
tant factor in modern commercial banking 
systems. 


And this definition: 


In this regulation the term “trade accept- 
ance” is defined as a bill of exchange of 
the character hereinafter described, drawn 
to order, having a definite maturity and pay- 
able in dollars in the United States, the ob- 
ligation to pay which has been accepted by 
an acknowledgment, written or stamped, 
and signed across the face of the instrument 
by the company, firm or corporation, or per- 
son upon whom it is drawn; such agreement 
to be to the effect that the acceptor will 
pay at maturity, according to its tenor, 
such draft or bill, without qualifying con- 
ditions. 

Variations in this definition, and fa- 
vorable comments by bankers from 
coast to coast could be quoted, but the 
definition itself is so simple and con- 
vincing that it seems only necessary to 
read it over to grasp the scope and ad- 
vantages of the trade acceptance. 

As an important element of the 
soundness of a bank is the soundness 
of its outstanding loans and discounts, 
the trade acceptance will be beneficial 
to the bankers if it proves to be not 
only a sound but a liquid asset. 

An indication of the soundness and 
liquidity of trade acceptances is that 
they command the same consideration 
and rate of discount as the paper en- 
dorsed by member banks and secured 
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with Liberty Loan or other Govern- 
ment bonds. 

As the bank’s soundness also depends 
largely upon the soundness and the 
liquidity of its assets in time of stress 
and need, it will be well to consider 
whether a trade acceptance fully sup- 
plies this requisite. 

It is obvious that a “sound” condi- 
tion presupposes one of the highest 
liquidity and availability ‘in a pinch.” 
Therefore, both aspects should be care- 
fully considered. 


LIQUIDITY OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


From the availability they command 
for rediscount with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, from 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent., according to the law and 
ruling, they seem to form an almost 
perfect secondary reserve as to sound- 
ness and liquidity. 

Again, the soundness of trade ac- 
ceptances for member banks is recog- 
nized by the Federal Reserve Act in 
its exemption of this class of paper in 
loans under Section 5,200 of the Na- 
tional Bank Act and Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, where the trade 
acceptances are from various acceptors. 
Where the diversification is sufficient 
the principle is recognized of the prac- 
tically negative contingent liability of 
the drawer. 

Of course, the bank has the same 
backing as it would on the borrower's 
single-name notes, but does not have 
to look to the borrower for payment, 
but to numerous individuals, probably 
in greatly diversified localities and 
sometimes widely-varying trades, which 
helps prompt payment. 

We have it on the authority of no 
less a person than the Deputy Gov- 
ernor of one of the biggest Federal 
Reserve Banks, that the banks should 
carefully consider these features of 
their paper, for he says: 

The average small bank, and even large 
ones, located in the interior are not in many 
cases as liquid as they really ought to be. 
They carry too many slow loans and there 
appears to be a lack of appreciation of the 
value of accumulating larger quantities of 
self-liquidating paper. The practice of re- 


peatedly renewing loans has caused unfavor- 
able comments. 

As one of the essentials of the trade 
acceptance is that it is not subject to 
nor made with the expectation of ex- 
tension, as is very often the case with 
notes, it would apparently be an ideal 
paper to meet the criticism as above. 
As it is to be liquidated on a fixed 
date and must represent goods put in 
the hands of the acceptor, presumably 
to liquidate the trade acceptance, it 
commends itself as a very logical and 
practical form of paper for this pur- 
pose, and probably increases consid- 
erably the availability of the assets of 
the bank. 

It has been suggested that in some 
trades, such as the jewelry trade, whose 
average capital turnover is, possibly, 
only once every twelve months, that if 
trade acceptances were taken on their 
sales with reasonable terms they would 
make the company’s finances much more 
liquid, which, in turn, might enable 
them to meet their bank obligations 
more promptly and possibly allow them 
in time to turn some of their fixed 
financing into loans and discounts with 
the banks, to the advantage of all. 

In these times of expanding loans 
it will stand the banker as well as the 
borrower in good stead if such bor- 
rower can offer a good supply of trade 
acceptances to the bank, which can 
promptly rediscount them at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

Some bankers have found it expedi- 
ent to hold in reserve their trade ac- 
ceptances until after they have redis- 
counted all their other less available 
paper, as the trade acceptances have 
proved the “cream” of the commercial 
paper for a secondary reserve, prov- 
ing to be the most readily available at 
times when money is tight and greater 
scrutiny is exercised in granting loans 
and discounts. 

In fact, the banker can scarcely carry 
in his portfolio anything more liquid 
than carefully contracted trade accept- 
ances. 

SAFEGUARDS 


No safeguards, probably, could be 
more important to the banker than be- 
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ing able to measure his risks more ac- 
curately. 

The trade acceptance, on its face, or 
by checking up its acceptor, furnishes 
concrete evidences to the bank as to 
whether borrowers are dealing with 
sound customers and on a sound and 
safe basis of credit. This can hardly 
be said of the average note based on 
general open book accounts, the details 
of which are only generally, if at all, 
known to the lending banks, in which 
case the banker can only use his “judg- 
ment” or “guess” as to the security. 

This analysis by a banker of the 
borrower's credit risks is a great safe- 
guard to the borrower, as it has been 
my advice to all with whom I have 
come in contact, that the more inti- 
mately they could bring before their 
bankers the detail of their credits, the 
more benefits in the way of the valu- 
able judgment thereon they could get 
from the banker. If they wish to have 
their credit kept up to the highest point, 
there is no other man who can give 
them broader information, on account 
of his coming in contact with the credit 
of so many firms, than their banker, 
and it has usually been my experience 
that where a banker is properly con- 
sulted along these lines, he is very gen- 
erous in giving his time and valuable 
advice to his customers, to their great 
benefit as well as his own. The trade 
acceptance would furnish a simple basis 
of discussion to accomplish this result. 

Even where the banker cannot trace 
the responsibility of the acceptor, if 
the trade acceptances are sufficiently di- 
versified, as to locality of the acceptor, 
and are of reasonable amounts, pro- 
portionate to the business of the maker, 
who is one in whom the banker can re- 
pose confidence, the banker stands com- 
paratively little chance of loss. 

As illustrating this contention, the 
following instance was cited by a west- 
ern banker at a late convention: 


His bank took considerable two-name 
paper, from one of their borrowers, 
which was payable by the borrower's 
customers, who were located all over 
the country (similar to trade accept- 
ances). and although the borrower from 
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the bank failed and paid less than 
twenty cents on the dollar, the bank 
collected the paper from the payers 
practically in full, and therefore lost 
nothing, while other creditors lost over 
eighty cents on each dollar they had 
invested, or loaned, with the borrower. 

Again in contradistinction a safe- 
guard may be thrown around the paper 
when the banker finds that certain of 
the trade acceptances of acceptors of 
a borrower are not being paid. He may 
then consult with his customer and ad- 
vise him whether such credit is unwar- 
ranted, as indicated by the weakness of 
the acceptor. If the customer continues 
to take trade acceptances from the same 
people, it will be a very clear pointer 
to the banker that he wants to 
scrutinize very carefully all the paper 
and loans of such customer. In fact, 
one instance is quoted where a bank 
found, through this indicator, that 
a customer was not only using poor 
paper, but forged paper, and the bank 
was enabled to act promptly in its de- 
fense. 

Probably an automatic safeguard of 
great value in trade acceptances is that 
they cannot be based upon the exigency 
or need of a borrower, but only upon 
a legitimate, consummated business 
transaction with his customers, who 
agree to pay the obligation at a fixed 
date and presumably from proceeds of 
goods put in their hands with which to 
enable them to do so. 

Of course, a strong safeguard is that 
of cleaner paper, which would inevitably 
follow under the general use of the 
acceptances, as such paper has no mixed 
security such as is almost always the 
case with notes, neither can acceptances 
be used for borrowing or for paying 
old accounts. The Federal Reserve 
Board has carefully defined the limit 
in the time of drawing acceptances 
which are elegible for rediscount, to 
one covering a current transaction in 
which the goods or the proceeds thereof 
are presumably still in the hands of the 
buyer, with which to liquidate the ac- 
ceptance. 

A safeguard thrown around the pur- 
chase of paper in the open market, 
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where such purchase is desirable for 
banks with surplus funds, is furnished 
by the trade acceptance, which can evi- 
dently be much more intelligently han- 
dled than other commercial paper, as 
the trade acceptance bears on its face 
all the details of its origin, or the same 
can be readily traced. 

The banker is not only benefited but 
safeguarded when his customer gets 
trade acceptances from the _ buyers, 
thus eliminating the manufacturer or 
jobber from the duty of acting as 
banker to his customer, which duty he is 
not usually trained to fulfill. 

A safeguard from an unscrupulous 
customer will be furnished the banker 
when he is enabled carefully to scruti- 
nize the acceptances which he buys from 
the customer, and which he can judge 
more accurately than the security af- 
forded by the open accounts of the cus- 
tomer, which, if a customer wishes to 
mislead the banker, he can say all are 
A No. 1; whereas, in fact, they may 
be old or disputed accounts, which the 
trade acceptance could not cover. 

Information that the banker can get 
accurately as to the location and the 
size of the buyer whom the borrower 
is relying upon to liquidate his indebted- 
ness to the bank, is a safeguard backed 
up by the fact that the buyer is will- 
ing to sign his name, that he will pay 
his merchandise account on a certain 
day at a certain bank or place and pre- 
sumably will be apt to keep faith in 
this promise, rather than have the ac- 
ceptance returned through the banks 
“unpaid.” This should be far safer to 
the banker, as well as to the borrower, 
than the careless, shiftless, “pay-as-you- 
please” habit engendered under the old 
open account credit plan. 

It is surely the proper function and 
duty of the banker to assume the leader- 
ship in any plans for greater efficiency 
and safety in the financial affairs and 
operations of the nation, as no one 
realizes as he does that in finance, 
whether it is on a 'arge or small scale, 
that “the best is none too good.” 


OBJECTIONS RAISED BY BANKERS 


As on all questions there are apt to 
be varving opinions and often two sides, 
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so there are objections that have been 
raised by bankers against the trade ac- 
ceptance, and the following are some 
of the typical ones, together with the 
possible answers or solutions: 

One is that the trade acceptances 
held by a borrower might be sold after 
the borrower had made a statement 
listing them, thus reducing the value of 
such statement, made for the purpose 
of other borrowing. 

It is evidently true that any state- 
ment, showing open accounts as well 
as acceptances, would without doubt 
change the next day after its making, 
either for the better or for the worse. 
In such case, where large loans are 
made to those whom the banker does 
not wish to accommodate without the 
exact details of a statement, the state- 
ment can be as of the date or the ap- 
proximate date that the loan was made, 
as may be desired. 

In fact, it is probably true that, ex- 
cept where dishonest methods are to be 
used, there is no harm whatever in the 
borrower selling his trade acceptances, 
if it is done openly, and as it must nat- 
urally show on the books as acceptances 
receivable discounted or eliminated from 
the assets, and it is probably true that, 
where acceptances are sold at a good 
price, the cash thus furnished would 
naturally be supposed to be used to 
pay the debts and improve the general 
condition of the borrower. 

On the contrary, it is often the fact 
that where accounts are hypothecated 
they are handled in such a way that 
this does not show plainly on the books 
or to those owning the account, and 
therefore the showing is not clear, and 
as usually only a percentage of the 
money is gotten and a higher rate is 
paid, it cannot be considered as a bene- 
ficial practice as might be the selling 
of the trade acceptance. 

Another point taken is that some 
small banks and some large ones object 
to the trade acceptance on the ground 
that they are satisfied with the business 
they do on single-name paper with their 
customers. 

Single-name paper for its legitimate 
uses is in no way interfered with by 
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trade acceptances, and it is possible that 
the banks might find that the discount 
or purchase of legitimate trade accept- 
ances would not decrease their volume 
of business with the borrower nor the 
profit therefrom, but would very prob- 
ably increase their legitimate line of 
business with their customers. 

Some bankers who have not studied 
the subject claim that the trade accept- 
ance movement cannot amount to much, 
or be considered “sound banking” or 
the bankers as a whole would have 
gotten behind the movement, more 
heartily than they “‘appear to have 
done.” 

This question is one that the banker 
should ask and answer himself. 

The records are plain as to the atti- 
tude of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal Reserve Banks and the leading 
bankers in all parts of the country as 
evidenced in rulings, activities, speeches, 
letters and pamphlets. If the leading 
bankers at this time are not unanimous- 
ly in favor of the acceptance, the op- 
position is at least insignificant. 

On the other hand, it is found from 
a careful investigation of the subject 
among hundreds of users all over the 
country, that while many bankers have 
handled the matter in an efficient man- 
ner, others have not done so. 

If you have not been “behind the 
movement” it is for you to ask yourself 
“why?” 

A common objection to the use of 
trade acceptances is that their general 
employment would entail a great deal 
of extra clerical work in banks. 

It is probable that as their use be- 
comes general there will result some 
added clerical work in handling them, 
especially if an acceptance is executed 
for every transaction. However, it is 
becoming more common for the maker 
of acceptances, where a number of 
smaller transactions occur during the 
month, to send the trade acceptance for 
the amount of the statement, the first 
of the following month, instead of with 
each invoice. In this way this accept- 
ane would only be one item and prac- 
tic: lly offset the check which would be 
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sent by the buyer in payment of the 
statement in the usual course of busi- 
ness. 

It probably would be found to be 
the case very frequently that the ac- 
ceptance would merely take the place 
of the voucher or check usually drawn 
by the buyer in settlement, and there- 
fore it might result that the number of 
acceptances handled through the bank 
would not increase the number of pa- 
pers to an appreciable degree. The 
gain in efficiency would surely greatly 
exceed this extra clerical labor. 

In France, where the acceptance has 
reached great efficiency and has come 
into general use, the Paris office of the 
Credit Lyonnais employs over 650 girls 
in handling acceptance items, collected 
all over France by the bank’s rural 
branches. It appears that this same 
work could be handled more simply in 
the United States by the member banks 
and the Reserve Banks in their various 
centres. What the banker in other coun- 
tries performs without a murmur, in 
fact is apparently anxious to do, it is 
believed the bankers here will not shun. 

It is probable that the majority of 
the objections occasionally heard from 
the bankers would no longer exist if 
they studied the trade acceptance prob- 
lem as thoroughly as they have that of 
the other details of banking. No less 
an authority than one of the heads of 
a Reserve Bank has stated lately: 


I believe that there are some things which 
should be definitely recognized in trying to 
develop this trade acceptance system. One 
of these is that the banker must do his part. 
I venture the assertion that outside the large 
cities you will find thousands of bankers 
who cannot tell you the difference between 
a banker’s acceptance and a trade accept- 
ance—who have made no study of the ac- 
ceptance system, and who know practically 
nothing about it. 

How can you expect, until these bankers 
are educated to an appreciation of the ac- 
ceptance, that they are going to recom- 
mend to their clients and customers that 
they adopt it? 

The bankers are being educated and they 
will come to realize that it will serve their 
best interests to have the trade acceptance 
and the banker’s acceptance systems devel- 
oped. 
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THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE AS A MEANS OF 
PROFIT TO BANKERS 


Probably one of the most apparent 
sources of benefit and profit to the 
bankers from the trade acceptance will 
come through the ability to rediscount 
them in larger amount and more quick- 
ly, and at a preferential rate, through 
the Federal Reserve Banks. It is to 
be sincerely hoped, however, that in re- 
gard to the preferential discount rate 
the banks will handle this, as there is no 
doubt in the world was the inten- 
tion of the board in granting a prefer- 
ential rate, that is, that they pass it 
on to their borrowers, to encourage 
them in pushing the trade acceptance 
and getting them from their customers. 
Unless this codperation all along the 
line is thoroughly developed it will re- 
sult in the trade acceptances not com- 
ing into general use for a considerable 
time to come. 

As the trade acceptance makes avail- 
able a greater legitimate field of credit 
for the customer of the bank, it will no 
doubt result in more of the financing of 
these customers through banking paper, 
when the banker who seeks the trade 
acceptance should benefit. 

The general use of trade acceptances 
by buyers should result in turning over 
to the bankers a large number of loans 
which are theirs legitimately, but which 
are now being handled for customers by 
the manufacturers, jobbers and mer- 
chants themselves. 

Having a quantity of desirable trade 
acceptances in their portfolios will fur- 
nish a legitimate means for the adequate 
borrowing formerly done through note 
brokers or houses who discount open 
book accounts, which financing often af- 
fords such customers accommodations, 
though the banks suffer therefrom. 

By the proper functioning of the 
trade acceptance and its general use, it 
is probable that unreasonable cash dis- 
counts will be modified to the point 
that the necessary scramble to take ad- 
vantage of cash discounts “‘at any cost” 
will give way to the legitimate handling 
of credit through acceptances and will 
be, in the long run, for the benefit of 
all concerned. 
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It would appear, although the small 
banks or bankers have been the least 
keen on the introduction of trade ac- 
ceptances with their customers, that 
they possibly would be the ones to bene- 
fit in the largest proportion. 

The limitation clauses in the Nation- 
al Banking and the Federal Reserve 
Acts in regard to the amount of loans 
to a customer has resulted in the ne- 
cessity of many firms having to seek 
accommodations in the larger money 
centres. ; 

If, however, the customers of such 
small banks offered them trade accept- 
ances, the amounts that the banks could 
handle would practically only be lim- 
ited by their resources and the amount 
of such paper as it would seem prudent 
to handle from one customer, especially 
as they could so readily turn such dis- 
counts into the Reserve Banks for re- 
discount, without the restrictions of 
Section 13 and Section 5,200. 

It appears that this benefit to the 
small banks would be so considerable 
that, if they received no other, it should 
enlist their active support of trade ac- 
ceptances. 

All bankers, I believe, are realizing 
that as the bank’s usefulness and help- 
fulness to its customers and to the com- 
munity increases, commensurate with 
the sound methods employed in such 
service, it is almost a corollary that the 
prosperity and profits of the bank in- 
crease proportionately, or probably in 
increasing ratio, which again proves the 
present-day theory that service is one 
of the most profitable policies, which 
should encourage the bankers in their 
service in the trade acceptance cause. 


GENERAL BENEFITS TO THE BANKERS 


There is no question that the general 
benefits are many to the bankers, and 
probably one of the most important is 
that the trade acceptance would put into 
the market commercial paper of a bet- 
ter class, based on sounder credit ac- 
counts than any other at present avail- 
able. 

No doubt general benefits will accrue 
to the banker by his close coéperation 
with his customer for better business 
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and credit, and especially as the mer- 
chant seems at the moment greatly in- 
terested and in a receptive mood. While 
in this mood the banker can easily do 
much in bringing him into line and in- 
ducing these better and more accurate 
methods of credit with his customer, 
and from this the banker should event- 
ually benefit, not only in dollars and 
cents, but in the good will as well as 
the good finances of his merchant cus- 
tomers. 

It may appear to the bankers now 
that they should only take an academic 
interest in this matter of better credit 
and better business methods, but we do 
nut know how soon the present abnor- 
mal conditions of easy sale of goods and 
at any price will turn under the in- 
tense competition after the war, into 
sterner terms, when all the nations who 
are now buying of the United States in 
any quantity and at any price will be 
striving to undersell us at almost any 
price; then we will certainly be in need 
of the most efficient methods and the 
best credit plan it is possible to devise. 

Even now the banker begins to feel 
the pinch of the Government’s great 
need of money, which it appears will 
not decrease for the period of the war, 
and it would therefore seem that the 
banker should use every reasonable ef- 
fort to add to the available liquid cur- 
rency and credit which may be accom- 
plished through his coéperation and 
the judicious introduction of the trade 
acceptance. 


SUMMARY 


Why, in the banking business, does 
a condition or feeling of necessity of 
granting “special favors” to the bor- 


rower by the banker prevail? Why 
should it not be on a basis of business 
exchange of money for equal value of 
business paper? 

With the borrower coming to the 
bank for the larger part of his money 
on such instruments as trade accept- 
ances, it will be a matter of sale and 
purchase and it will do much to cure 
loaning from the appearance or the ne- 
cessity of special favors. It will be a 
plain business proposition, and the 
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banker can handle it in such a way with- 
out offense. In fact, the banker can, in 
handling it in this way, be of great 
benefit to his customer in giving him 
the proper viewpoint on the credits 
that -his customer is giving the buyer. 
Probably no better analysis of the ad- 
vantage of the trade acceptance to the 
banker can be given than the following 
quotation from a chairman of a large 
Federal Reserve Bank: 


Every time a trade acceptance is substi- 
tuted for a promissory note based on the 
mixed and undefined credit of the maker 
or for a book credit of still more ambiguous 
character, a step has been taken toward the 
ideal of sound trade credit. 

By encouraging the use of, and purchas- 
ing, trade acceptances which in turn can 
be used as a basis for note issue by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the banker is as- 
sisting in the modernizing of our credit 
structure. 

The banker should be progressive, alert 
to encourage every movement tending to 
bring about the soundest and most scientific 
credit situation. The manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer all seek advice from the banker 
oa financial matters and on such changes 
in business methods as that represented by 
the substitution of the trade acceptance for 
the “book account,” so that there is a re- 
sponsibility resting upon the banker, which 
he should not shirk, to do his part in intro- 
ducing and developing the use of the trade 
acceptance and an “open market” for the 
sale of acceptances. 

Unfortunately, up to the present time, the 
bankers have not done their part in this 
connection. Whether this is due to lack of 
appreciation of the benefits which would 
accrue to the country by the adoption of 
the trade acceptance system or from a lack 
of knowledge of the details connected there- 
with, or from a dislike to adopt changes, or 
whatever the reasons, the fact is that there 
is. frequent testimony from jobbers and 
inanufacturers alike that their bankers have 
not encouraged them to adopt the trade 
acceptance system. 

This can only be explained on the ground 
that many bankers have not properly in- 
vestigated the merits of trade acceptances, 
an‘ when they do make such a study they 
not enly will be convinced of the great ad- 
vantages but will coéperate in the move- 
ment to make the use of trade acceptances 
general. 


It has been well said that “we fear 
that which we do not understand,” and 
it is therefore of special and vital ne- 
cessity that the bankers, as well as the 
business men, study and try to under- 
stand the most practical angles of the 
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trade acceptance, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether it can be handled in 
the American business world, to as 
large an extent and as profitably to the 
bankers as in the old countries. 

One prominent man who has care- 
fully studied the subject said that if 
1,000 business men or bankers would 
study it 990 of them would favor its 
prompt and universal adoption. An- 
other has said that unless all under- 
stand it thoroughly it is merely useless 
machinery furnished for the business 
of the country by the Federal Reserve 
Law and Board, which should be in use 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

It is obvious to us all that a condi- 
tion of mind now exists in the business 
world of the United States which is 
quite unusual. A spirit of codperation 
with the Government and with each 
other is more evident than we can re- 
member it in the past. It is, therefore, 
a proper time carefully to study the 
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trade acceptance matter, and if found 
to be proper, to use all possible means 
to put it in effect during this period. 

Without doubt, when the bankers and 
the business men decide on the best 
plan for business changes or action 
for the nation or the nation’s business, 
they will work to bring about such 
changes. As a well-known banker said: 

The same national unity which we must 
develop to win the war will be required to 
meet the international trade struggle which 
will follow in the wake of peace. 

Every American, therefore, must govern 
his life and direct his activities as though 
the fate of the country depended upon him 
alone. Then there will be no confusion of 
Furposes, no uncertain motives, but instead 
a clarified atmosphere for the most effective 
use of our tremendous nervous energy, in- 
ventive resourcefulness, undeniable courage, 
and superb moral initiative. 


This can only result in great benefit 
and profit to the bankers and business 
men of the whole country, in which the 
trade acceptance may play its part. 


The Greatest Insurance Business in the World 


M ORE than $12,000,000,000 of in- 

surance upon the lives of members 
of the military and naval forces of the 
United States has been written by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
United States Treasury. 

A year ago the total amount of life 
insurance in the United States was about 
$22,000,000,000. In a few months the 
government has written more than 50 
per cent. of that amount. 

It furnishes this insurance to the 
beneficiaries at the same rate that pri- 
vate companies would furnish it in times 
of peace. This insurance is bought and 
paid for at regular rates by the bene- 
ficiaries, except that the nation assumes 
the additional risk that being in the 
military and naval service of the coun- 
try entails upon the beneficiaries. 

When Americans give up their private 


occupations and in obedience to the 
call of their country and the law of the 
land, often at great financial sacrifice, 
face the dangers of war and offer their 
lives in the service of their country, 
it is but right and just that upon the 
nation and not upon them should be put 
the added cost of insurance their dan- 
gerous occupation incurs. 

Secretary McAdoo says that the sol- 
dier and sailor insurance is the justest, 
wisest, and most humane provision ever 
made by any nation for its fighting 
forces. This opinion is shared in by 
the soldiers and sailors and by the 
people of the United States. The in- 
justice, the partiality, the inequalities 
and other evils of the old pension system 
are replaced by a just, fair and gener- 
ous insurance system which over 90 per 
cent. of the fighting forces of the nation 
have hastened to take advantage of. 





“Wake Up, Kelly” 


Graphically Describing How a Bank Clerk ‘‘Went Over 
the Top”’ in His Chosen Profession 





By HARRY T. JONES, Chief Clerk Market and Fulton Office 
Irving Trust Company, New York 





one of the big metropolitan banks 

of lower Manhattan. Popular 

with his fellows, and always addressed 
as “Kel,” he had for the past six or 
seven years given himself up to the 
idea of “once a bookkeeper always a 
bookkeeper.” He was rapid and ac- 
curate on the books, yet content to get 
to work just on time and, as he himself 
expressed it, “duck out at four o’clock.” 

Kelly had fallen into the rut—that 
old position of sameness, day in and 
day out. He saw no advancement com- 
ing his way and never expected any. He 
was more interested in the sporting 
page of the morning newspaper than 
in his welfare and advancement in the 
bank. Kelly knew the batting order of 
all the National and American League 
teams backward, forward and cross- 
wise. He was also an authority on all 
theatrical attractions on Broadway, was 
a member of several fraternal organi- 
zations, and dabbled a little in local 
politics. 

But to Kelly the game of banking 
seemed only a thing that had to be done; 
so the best way was to do it and get 
it over with. It so happened, however, 
that one morning after Kelly had taken 
his usual place at his desk, an assistant 
cashier of the bank had occasion to 
step at Kelly’s ledger to ascertain a bit 
of information from it. He found 
Kclly’s work correct. 

Mr. Parsons, the assistant cashier, 
had only recently been appointed, and 
since Kelly was a man who could be big 
enough to recognize the good qualities 
in others, he congratulated Mr. Parsons 
o» the attainment of his new position. 


Ff’ ED KELLY was a bookkeeper in 


“Thanks, ‘Kel,’ said Parsons slowly. 
“Your words sound good to me, for I 
know you mean them, and I also know 
that it is just as possible for you to 
come up and be with me in an official 
position, if you would only get your 
mind set on reaching that seemingly im- 
possible goal.” 

Kelly merely laughed. 

“What d’ye mean, handing me that 
kind of stuff, Joe? Why, I’ve been here 
thirteen years; the best I’ve been able 
to land is this big scrap-book and four- 
teen hundred a year. You have been 
here about six years, and you are now 
an official, and I'll bet you’re pulling 
down three or four thousand, in real 
United States coin of the realm. How 
do you do it?” 


Parsons edged a little closer to Kel- 
ly. Both men had always cherished a 
somewhat more friendly feeling for each 
other than they had for any other clerks 
of the bank. They had worked to- 
gether until Parsons showed his quali- 
fications which netted him his advance- 
ment. The newly-appointed assistant 
cashier still carried the love for Kelly 
as a friend which he held for him when 
a clerk alongside of him. 

“Listen, ‘Kel, ”’ said Parsons, “Why 
don’t you wake up? Don’t ask me or 
anyone else how it is done. You know 
yourself just how it is accomplished— 
simply by hard work, plus a little abil- 
ity. You have as much brains as I have. 
Many times as we were together you 
arrived at the successful end of a busi- 
ness problem quicker than any other 
man could possibly do it. Then why 
don’t you throw all the intuitiveness 
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you possess for baseball, theatres and 
small-time politics into the game of 
banking? You can do it if you try, 
and no one knows that better than your- 
self. You know me better, ‘Kel,’ than 
to take this as egotism on my part; but 
you hurl the question of ‘How do you 
do it?’? at me, and I’m trying to an- 
swer you in the simplest way I know. 
Wake up, ‘Kel,’ and come up with me. 
With ‘you as my side partner, in an 
official capacity, we could make this old 
bank of ours shine like a star in the 
business world. When you leave to- 
night, stop off at my desk, and we'll 
talk some more of this.” 

“All right, Joe,” said Kelly; and 
Parsons went on his way to his desk in 
the front office. 

Kelly pondered a moment over the re- 
marks of Parsons, then resumed the 
footing of his ledger. “Joe has the right 
dope,” thought Kelly, “but I guess I 
don’t quite get it.” 

“Billy Reynolds, sitting opposite to 
Kelly, just then called over, “Say, 
‘Kel,’ did you see what Cobb did ves- 
terday?” 

“Yes,” replied Kelly, at once bright- 
ening up with enthusiasm; “‘he only got 
two three-baggers, a double and home 
run in four times up. Some daisy lit- 
tle ballplayer, that boy is going to be 
some day, eh?” 


And Kelly and Reynolds, for the next 
hour, alternately talked baseball and 
footed the pages of their respective 
ledgers. 

As Kelly left the bank that night it 
was at his usual hour, four o'clock, 
which some of us are in the habit of 
deeming afternoon time. Kelly deemed 
it night. He did not stop to talk with 
Joe Parsons, the assistant cashier, as he 
had promised, but simply waved his 
hand and said, as he passed, “Sorry, 
Joe; can’t hold our little meeting. I’ve 
got to catch that old ‘Bankers’ Special.’ 
I’m going to a show to-night.” And 
Kelly went out the door with nothing 
on his mind but his hat. 

But eventually the meeting of the two 
men came to pass. Kelly jokingly al- 
luded to it as an engagement for “skull 
practice.” He also knew that it would 
not be possible to see and talk with Joe 


Parsons at four P. M., for at that hour 
the assistant cashier would be a very 
busy man. So Kelly sought his audi- 
ence with Parsons at 5:30 and found 
his friend more than glad to see him. 


“Hello ‘Kel,’” said Parsons, with a 
smile. “Glad to see you. I’ve just 
about got everything cleaned up. Sit 
down. Are we going to have our little 
meeting now? Good. I feel just like 
it.” 

And right there and then a feeling 
came over Fred Kelly, and an accom- 
panying thought flashed through his 
alert brain that this “skull-practice,” as 
he termed it, was going to do him more 
good than anything else he had ever ex- 
perienced in his banking career. Sit- 
ting down, Kelly lighted the cigar which 
Parsons handed him and _pensively 
watched the curling smoke from it, until 
his friend spoke. 

“Fred,” said the assistant cashier, 
“we used to have these little talks be- 
fore, but they were mostly about your 
favorite topic of baseball, and you did 
most of the talking. We are going to 
discuss a different subject this time, and 
if I seem to do more talking than you 
do, please don’t think that I know it 
all, for I’ve lots to learn.” 

“Well,” responded Kelly, “you're at 
the bat, so line her out,” and the book- 
keeper blew out a cloud of smoke and 
looked through it nonchalantly. 

“Then,” began Parsons, “I say to 
you again, ‘Wake up.’ Get that pleas- 
ure-loving disposition of yours attuned 
to the business of banking. There is 
just as much opportunity for you to ad- 
vance as there was for me. But, ‘Kel,’ 
there are a few questions which you 
will have to answer, mentally, if you 
would awaken yourself to the possibili- 
ties which are open to you. 

“What are you doing to help your 
bank? What are you doing to help 
yourself obtain advancement? Are you 
content to just perform the duties as- 
signed to you, or are you interested 
enough in your bank to stay a little later 
than 4 P. M., with the thought of im- 
proving the work that you are supposed 
to do? Do you watch the clock for it 
to register the time to ‘close up’ and 
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then blot out all thought of the bank- 
ing business? 

“And when the first of the year rolls 
around, do you grumble if your salary 
is not raised? In short, if you think 
that you deserve an extra stipend from 
the bank, what extra duties are you per- 
forming to merit the advance?” 

Kelly puffed nervously at his cigar. 
“IT catch your drift, Joe,” he said. 

“It’s a game of give and take,” re- 
sumed Parsons. “If you are just plug- 
ging along, with no thought of improve- 
ment in your mind, you will be doing 
the self-same thing twenty years from 
now. Advancement is not a gift from 
your bank; it is attained by yourself, by 
showing your employers something 
which they want to see—improvement 
in your method of doing your work, and 
perhaps your enthusiasm and brains in 
keeping the business up to date. 

“If vou are in the habit of coming to 
work at the last minute, and going home 
at the first stroke of the bell, what 
chance has the bank of realizing that 
you are any more valuable to it than any 
other of its army of employees? True, 
you may do your work without an er- 
ror; you may be a man who has done 
his work this way for years, but the 
main question again presents itself, of 
how much time have you given the bank 
in thinking of improvement in the 
work ?” 

The assistant cashier studied Kelly 
closely to see if his talk was making 
any impression. Kelly smoked. 

“Well, what do you think of the meet- 
ing, so far, ‘Kel’ ?”’ asked Parsons. “‘You 
realize that I am talking to you as your 
friend, don’t you?” 
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“Sure,” responded Kelly slowly; 
“but let’s adjourn. We can hold an- 
other session at some future date. 
Meanwhile I'll try and fathom what you 
have told me.” 

Bidding his friend “good night,” Kel- 
ly started for his home. On the way 
he did some thinking, and through all 
of it the car-wheels seemed to click a 
methodical accompaniment to his 
thoughts. Try as he would not to hear 
it, they seemed to sing a song to him. 
It was, “Wake up, Kelly, wake up.” 

That night as the bank bookkeeper 
attended a meeting of the political club 
in his ward he seemed rather reluctant 
to enter into the spirit of discussing 
politics. This was not his usual de- 
meanor toward club proceedings, and 
Kelly’s friends noticed the change im- 
mediately. They remarked upon it. 
But the bank clerk was just beginning 
to see the dawn breaking ahead of him, 
just coming to the conclusion that he 
must, at last, entertain some idea of 
what life meant to him. Parsons’ 
words were eating their way into the 
heart of the man who heretofore had 
given up all his best efforts to pleas- 
ure-hunting. 

Kelly departed from the club meet- 
ing alone. He walked home. On the 
way he listened attentively to the 
voice whispering in his ear, “Wake up, 
Kelly, wake up.” 

“All right,” he 
will.” 

(How Kelly “woke up,” and what 
happened thereafter will be told next 
month. ) 
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President Wilson’s Reply to the German Offensive 


G' R MANY has once more said that 
rece, and force alone, shall decide 


Wheticr justice and peace shall reign 
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iffairs of men, whether right as 
4 conceives it or dominion as she 
es it shall determine the destinies 


of mankind. There is therefore but one 
response possible from us. Force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of 
the world and cast every selfish domin- 
ion down in the dust. 
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Interest Accrued Receivable and 
Unearned Discount 





By H. M. JEFFERSON, Auditor Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 





ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
C followed the appearance of the 
memorandum on the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of De- 
cember 20, 1917. The memorandum 
reads as follows: 


As it has been the custom of many na- 
tional banks to credit discounts as collected 
directly to profits, and to credit profits 
with accruing interest only after collection, 
it has been thought proper to give the banks 
a reasonable time to make the adjustments 
which will be required in order to report 
accurately items 21 (interest earned but not 
collected) and 26 (interest and discount col- 
lected or credited in advance of maturity 
and not earned). 

Therefore, national banks may exercise 
their discretion on this call as to including 
these items 21 and 26 in this report of con- 
dition. Banks will, however, be required to 
report these items correctly later on, when 
they shall have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to adjust their books to show these 
items accurately, and shall have received 
more explicit directions to this end. 


The practice of accruing interest 
daily and of crediting discount only as 
earned is not new nor is there anything 
complicated in the process. The really 
startling fact, to the student of ac- 
counting, is that banks ever should 
have followed the practice of crediting 
income as received instead of as earned. 

The installation of a system of daily 
accruals of earnings should appeal 
strongly, but why stop there? Interest 
payable is of the same genus as interest 
receivable. If the latter accrues daily 
so does the former. Rent, taxes, sala- 
ries and other expense items have a 
way of increasing from day to day. 

In the pages which follow I have 
aimed to describe in detail, with proved 
figures, a system of accruing all earn- 
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ings and all expenses. The material 
may appear intricate to the casual read- 
er, but it will undoubtedly be appre- 
ciated by the practical man who is 
called upon to put the system or any 
part of it into operation. 

The journal entries should be clear 
to any one familiar with a journal and 
a ledger. For those who are not, the 
terms 
Unearned discount 


to 
Discount earned 


placed in this position are intended to 
convey the idea that the account “Un- 
earned Discount” is to be debited $100 
and the account “Discount Earned” is 
to be credited with a like amount. 

The number of tickets suggested 
should not stand in the way of the in- 
stallation of the system. These may be 
printed so all that needs to be done 
each day is to fill in the amounts of the 
various entries, date the tickets and 
send them through. It is generally rec- 
ognized that errors are avoided in both 
preparing and recording constantly re- 
curring entries if they are printed. 

Given an accurate accrual of earnings 
and expenses each day, closing of the 
books will cause no heartrendings be- 
cause the accrued receivables turned out 
so much less than it was assumed they 
would be. The accrued payables will 
not add their quota to the misery. The 
“calls” may be prepared with actual 
figures instead of being estimated, and 
with much saving of time and worry. 


CUSTOMARY ENTRIES 


A banker discounts a note for $6,000 
having thirty days to run, at six per 
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cent. and passes the following entries 
through his books: 


Bills discounted 


Individual deposits... ... .$5,970 
Discount received 30 
On the same day he makes a time 
loan of $6,000 for thirty days, interest 
payable at maturity, also at the happy 
rate of six per cent. His general book- 
keeper finds the following entries to 
be posted: 
Time loans 
to 
Individual deposits 
Thirty days later the discounted note 
matures and is automatically charged 
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against the borrower’s account. 
following entries are passed: 


Individual deposits 


Bills discounted 


The other borrower calls with his 
check for $6,030 and receives back his 
note and the collateral, if he left any 
when the loan was made. The banker 
passes the following entries: 

Cash (or) 

Individual deposits 
to 
Time loans 
Interest received 

Both transactions have been carried 

through the books incorrectly. It is 
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generally considered that the two er- 
rors make the matter right by the prin- 
ciple of offset, but a few minutes’ study 
of the figures will show that even the 
net figures are in balance but twice, 
once on the fifteenth day and again on 
the thirtieth day. And the latter hap- 
pens to agree only because the transac- 
tions are completed simultaneously. If 
they had continued three or four months 
the error would have continued and the 
discrepancy on each day except the 
one in the middle would have been 
greater, because the amount of the 
profit is greater. The table shown in 
Figure 1 will illustrate the discrepan- 
cies in the case of the $6,000 discount 
and loan above mentioned. 

Suppose a few ciphers are added to 
the $6,000 items used to increase the 
invested assets to say $6,000,000, and 
the error in the first day’s earnings will 
be $28,000. Increase the loans to $60,- 
000,000 and the error on the first day 
is $280,000. If there is such a wide 
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divergence from the true status when 
discounts and loans of exactly the same 
amounts and rates are compared, whit 
confidence can be placed in figures so 
widely diverging as is actually the case 
in every bank and trust company? 

The method of determining the true 
status of these earning accounts is so 
extremely simple, so inexpensive to op- 
erate, and so satisfactory to every one 
who watches the figures, that every 
bank and trust company in the country 
should establish the proper accounts 
without delay. 

Having established an accurate daily 
accrual of earnings, we have only to 
apportion expenses in a similar manner 
and we have an absolute statement of 
condition each day. Moreover, with 
such accurate figures, it follows as a 
natural course that the officers will re- 
quire and watch averages of these earn- 
ings and expenses and thus have a still 
closer finger on the pulse of the bank. 


(To be continued.) 


We 


Unusual Incident in a Bank 


ROM the ‘River Plate Observer” 

comes this account of a somewhat 
exceptional incident in the day’s work 
of one of the Buenos Aires banks: 


In the Banco de la Provincia yesterday 
afternoon a curious incident happened which 
spread alarm amongst the employees and 
the public. 

A seller of lottery tickets whose radius 
includes San Martin between Bartolomé 
Mitre and Cangallo, in the act of following 
a client, walked into the vestibule of the 
bank. He was there asked to leave the 
premises by a detective, but insisted on fol- 
lowing his prospective client; this annoyed 


the detective who then tried to stop the 
lottery vendor from proceeding farther. The 
man at once began to run, followed by the 
representative of the law, to the general 
surprise of on-lookers. 

And this is where the row arose. 

The lottery man, unable to find the way 
out, ran into one of the offices, providing 
occasion for one of the employees to shriek 
out, “A thief!” “A thief!” followed by 
loud cries from the public to the same effect 
and “Stop him!” “Stop him!” There was @ 
running to and fro, knocking over of chairs 
and people, and general confusion. 

At last the supposed thief was surrounded 
by the police and employees of the bank, 
who soon discovered their mistake. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Damages for Non-Payment 
of Check 


T has been repeatedly held by the 

courts that the return of a check 

by a bank, where sufficient funds 
were on deposit to meet the same, con- 
stitutes legal grounds for damages, and 
the return of a check under such condi- 
tions renders the bank liable to such 
damages as may, in the minds of a jury, 
be fair. 

The damages resulting are usually in 
the nature of impaired credit, not to 
speak of the mental distress occasioned 
thereby. It can easily be seen that the 
return of a check can injure the stand- 
ing of the maker. In a recent case in 
New York, six checks given by a mov- 
ing picture house were returned, there- 
by injuring the credit of the maker to 
such an extent that he was obliged to 
pay cash for his films thereafter, and 
the jury awarded $1,000 damages on 
each check, a heavy penalty for such a 
transaction. 

In a case reviewed in the present 
number, the damages are of a different 
nature. A man named Groth in Phila- 
delphia was engaged to manufacture 
food choppers, and was given a check 
for $1,000 in payment. The check, al- 
though good, was returned, and Groth 
was so incensed that he refused to pro- 
ceed with the order, and the plaintiff 
was obliged to retain a lawyer and seek 
othe r sources of manufacture at a cost 
of $100. In this case, the court holds 
that indirect, remote or contingent dam- 
ages may not be recovered; yet it is cer- 
tain that damages commensurate with 
the facts will be sustained. Meyer vs. 
Hudson Trust Co. 


Partnership 


Partnership is one of the most inter- 
esting of all phases of the law. Briefly 
stated, the law of partnership is as fol- 
lows: 

Each partner has the right to bind 
the firm in all matters pertaining to 
partnership affairs. He may make 
contracts, sign checks, promissory notes, 
etc., in the name of the firm, and bind 
it fully, but all transactions so made 
must be for the benefit of the partner- 
ship; but one partner cannot divert the 
assets of the firm for the payment of 
his own obligations without the consent 
of his partners. He may, however, 
draw upon the partnership funds for 
his private affairs to a reasonable ex- 
tent, and such drawings cannot be re- 
pudiated. Such use is not necessarily 
a conversion, but in keeping with the 
legal right to share the earnings, and a 
bank allowing such transactions to pass 
with its knowledge is not liable for mis- 
application of the funds. A very good 
resumé of the law of partnership will 
be found in the case of the Peabody 
Buggy Company vs. Cooper & Collins. 


& 


Humor of the Law 


The law has a humor all its own, sub- 
tle, clean and wholesome—the kind that 
leaves a lingering smile; and one can 
ask for no better treat than to listen to 
a jurist who-has a keen sense of wit. 
Of such nature is the case of Provident 
National Bank of Waco, against How- 
ard, in the Texas Courts. 

One Gip Howard recovered judg- 
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ment for money deposited in the bank 
under testimony that Howard had a 
checking account in the name of his 
wife, and on August 3, 1915, he de- 
posited $75.00, and on the day follow- 
ing $54.00, both of which were never 
placed to his credit. The teller testi- 
fied that neither sum was delivered to 
him, and that no such credits were made. 
Howard proved that he had received 
the money from one Collins; Collins 
testified that he had made such pay- 
ments, and that immediately after mak- 
ing such payments, Howard started 
down Franklin street, ‘which was the 
proper way to the Bank.” On this 
statement of fact, judgment was affirm- 
ed, and it is therefore assumed that 
anyone who starts down a street with 
money, will deposit it in the bank on 
the same street. 

It would be highly gratifying to the 
bank officials if such were the case, and 
highly profitable to the individuals like- 
wise; but as a practical proposition, 
we take issue with the Texas legal mind 
in the conclusions; for, as a matter of 
experience, we find that a large part 
of the money that starts down a street 
never gets into the bank at all, and if 
so, it is through some third party who 
keeps part of it as profits and the 
original owner gets the benefit. Whether 
or not the Texas court has slipped a 
cog we do not venture to say, but we 
cite the case merely as a digression 
from the ordinarily sober tone of these 
pages. 


Leading Cases 





Return of Check 
New York 
Measure of Damages for Failure to 
Pay Check 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 


vision, First Department, Dec. 31, 
1917 
MEYER VS. HUDSON TRUST CO. 
The measure of damages for a_ bank’s 
failure to pay a check drawn on it by a de- 
positor, when unaccompanied by malice or 
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any other wrongful intent, is no different 
from the measure of damages applicable to 
all breaches of contract unaccompanied by 
malice or wrongful intent. 

Those damages which are the natural and 
probable result of a breach of contract, and 
which the parties may reasonably anticipate 
as the effect of a breach under the particular 
circumstances known to them when the con- 
tract is made, and those only, may be re- 
covered. 

Plaintiff, a patentee of a rotary chopper, 
was having such choppers manufactured by 
G., and gave him a check in payment for 
choppers which he had manufactured. The 
bank wrongfully dishonored the check and 
G. was so incensed that he refused to pro- 
ceed with the manufacture of the choppers 
unless paid in advance for each lot. Plain- 
tiff sought an other manufacturer, but be- 
fore he was able to find one with whom he 
could make satisfactory arrangements the 
war broke out and seriously interfered with 
the market for such choppers. G. refused 
to give up the dies and patterns, and plain- 
tiff was obliged to retain a lawyer and take 
legal proceedings at a cost of $400. Held, 
that the bank, which knew nothing about 
plaintiffs contract with G., or the depend- 
ency of such contract on its fulfillment of 
its own contract with plaintiff, was not li- 
able for any damages resulting from G.’s 
abandonment of the contract or his refusal 
to give up the dies and patterns, as these 
matters, as well as the breaking out of the 
war, could not be foreseen, and the dam- 
ages were remote, contingent, and, to a large 
extent, speculative. 


Action by Charles E. Meyer against 
the Hudson Trust Company. From a 
judgment entered upon the verdict of 
a jury in favor of plaintiff and from an 
order denying a new trial defendant 
appeals. Reversed and new trial 
granted. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Scott, J. The plaintiff has recovered 
a substantial sum as damages for de- 
fendant’s refusal to honor a check 
drawn upon it by him. At the trial 
there was a sharp conflict as to whether 
or not the plaintiff had a sufficient 
amount on deposit to meet the check 
when it was presented. That question 
was decided by the jury in plaintiff's 
favor, and the defendant, accepting for 
the purposes of this appeal the finding 
of the jury on that subject, complains 
now only of the amount of the recovery, 
insisting that the plaintiff is entitled at 
the most to only nominal damages. 
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There is no evidence in the case that 
the defendant’s refusal to honor the 
check was induced by malice or any 
other wrongful intent, and the court ex- 
pressly so charged without objection or 
exception on the part of plaintiff. The 
action must therefore be considered as 
one for damages for the breach of de- 
fendant’s contract with plaintiff. 

The measure of damages in such a 
case is not doubtful, and is not differ- 
ent from the general rule applicable to 
all cases of a breach of contract unac- 
companied by malice or wrongful in- 
tent. In Brooke vs. Tradesman’s Na- 
tional Bank, 69 Hun, 204, the court 
said: 


“Tt is undoubtedly the rule that the 
refusal to pay a check upon presenta- 
tion gives the drawer a right of action 
in case he has funds in the bank to meet 
the check, and the refusal to pay was 
without authority, and that the meas- 
ure of damages will be the amount of 
actual loss the party has sustained, and 
that damages which may fairly and rea- 
sonably be considered as naturally aris- 
ing from the breach of contract, accord- 
ing to the usual course of things, are 
always recoverable.” 

In Landsberger vs. Magnetic Tele- 
graph Co., 32 Barb. 530, quoting from 
Griffin vs. Colver, 16 N. Y. 489, the 
court said: 

““The broad, general rule in such 
cases is that the party injured is en- 
titled to recover all his damages, includ- 
ing gains prevented as well as losses 
sustained ; and this rule is subject to but 
two conditions: The damages must be 
such as may fairly be supposed to have 
entered into the contemplation of the 
parties when they made the contract; 
that is, such as might naturally be ex- 
pected to follow its violation.’ ‘And 
they must be certain both in their na- 
ture and in respect to the cause from 
which they proceed. * * * The 
defendants were not informed of any 
special use intended to be made of this 
sum of money; and what damage might 
they naturally expect to follow from the 
delay in the receipt of it? Clearly, the 
loss of the use of that sum during the 
time that its receipt was delayed, and 
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the damages for the loss of such use are, 
by the laws of New York, determined 
to be the interest on the money for 
the period of the delay, at seven per 
cent. per annum.” 


Very many cases might be cited to the 
same effect. The general rule upon the 
subject was well summarized in Central 
Trust Co. vs. Clark, 92 Fed. at p. 297, 
as follows: 


“From the considerations which move 
the reason, and from the American and 
English authorities upon this subject, 
the following general rules may be de- 
duced, which are equally applicable to 
the measurement of damages based upon 
the loss of profits and to the measure- 
ment of damages founded upon other 
losses: (1) Those damages which are 
the natural and probable result of a 
breach of contract, those which the par- 
ties may reasonably anticipate as the 
effect of the breach under the particular 
circumstances of the case, which are 
known to them when the contract is 
made, and those only, may be recovered 
in action upon a contract. * * * 
(2) In the absence of proof aliunde of 
knowledge by the defaulting party at 
the time the contract is made of special 
circumstances which make other dam- 
ages the natural and probable effect of 
a breach, such damages only as are im- 
plied by the contract itself, such as 
would naturally flow from its breach in 
the usual course of things, such as 
would reasonably be anticipated by the 
parties to such contracts in the great 
multitude of such cases and such dam- 
ages only may be recovered. * * * 
(3) Proof of knowledge by the default- 
ing party, at the time he makes the con- 
tract, of special circumstances which 
make damages other than those implied 
by the contract, and naturally flowing 
from it, the natural and probable effect 
of its breach, will warrant the recovery 
thereof. * * * (4) Damages 
which are the natural and probable re- 
sult of a breach of a contract, and which 
may be reasonably anticipated there- 
from, but which are so speculative and 
so dependent upon numerous and chang- 
ing contingencies that their amount is 
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not susceptible of proof with any rea- 
sonable degree of certainty, may not be 
recovered.” 

In the present case the plaintiff 
showed that he had for some months 
kept a small checking account with de- 
fendant; that on March 13, 1914, he 
had drawn a check on defendant to the 
order of one S. Harry Groth; that the 
check when presented was dishonored 
on the ground that it was drawn 
against uncollected items, for which 
reason the defendant was without suffi- 
cient funds belonging to plaintiff to pay 
the check. As has been said, that 
ground of refusal is now conceded to 
have becn erroneous. The plaintiff, 
therefore, on the case as presented, was 
entitled to at least nominal damages. 

The question we have to consider is 
whether or not he is entitled to sub- 
stantial damages. He testified that he 


was the inventor and patentee of an ar- 
ticle called a “rotary chopper,” which 
is not definitely described, but which 
was placed on sale with department 


stores at about 50 cents apiece. He em- 
ployed a traveling salesman and demon- 
strator. Having no facilities for manu- 
facturing himself, he made a verbal con- 
tract with a man named Groth, in Phila- 
delphia, to manufacture the choppers at 
the cost of 10 cents for each chopper, 
plaintiff furnishing the steel and dies 
and patterns. The check which defend- 
ant refused to honor was drawn in favor 
of Groth, and was given in payment for 
1,000 choppers which Groth had manu- 
factured. Groth was so incensed at the 
dishonor of the check that he refused to 
proceed with the manufacture of the 
choppers unless he was paid in advance 
for each lot of 1,000 which he was to 
turn out. Plaintiff, being either unable or 
unwilling to make payment in advance, 
sought another manufacturer, and be- 
fore he was able to find one with whom 
he could make satisfactory arrange- 
ments the war broke out and seriously 
interfered with the market for chop- 
pers. In the meantime Groth had re- 
fused to give up the dies and patterns 
which had been left with him and were 
plaintiff's property, and the latter was 
obliged to retain a lawyer and take le- 


gal proceedings in order to regain them, 
at a cost of some $400. He estimates 
that if the check had been paid Groth 
would not have refused to go on with 
the contract, and would have continued 
to manufacture the choppers in large 
numbers, and that very many of them 
would have been sold, whereby plaintiff 
would have realized large profits. No 
direct and immediate damage is shown 
as having resulted from the dishonor of 
the check and no damage at all except 
as above recited. 

[It seems to be quite plain that de- 
fendant cannot be held liable for sub- 
stantial damages upon this state of 
facts. It knew nothing whatever about 
plaintiff's contract with Groth, and 
could not possibly have foreseen that its 
refusal to pay the check would have led 
Groth to abandon the contract of which 
it had no knowledge, or that Groth 
would refuse to give up the dies and 
patterns, or that the war would break 
out and spoil the market for the chop- 
pers. The damages sought to be recov- 
ered were remote, contingent, and to a 
large extent speculative. As was said 
by the Court of Appeals in Rochester 
Lantern Co. vs. Stiles, 135 N. Y. 209: 


“The damages must flow directly and 
naturally from the breach of the con- 
tract, and they must be certain, both in 
their nature and in respect of the cause 
from which they proceeded. Under this 
latter rule, speculative, contingent, and 
remote damages, which cannot be direct- 
ly traced to the breach complained of, 
are excluded. Under the former rule, 
such damages only are allowed as the 
parties may fairly be supposed when 
they made the contract to have contem- 
plated as naturally following its viola- 
tion.” 


The circumstance that defendant had 
no knowledge of plaintiff's contract 
with Groth, and therefore could not 
have foreseen that the refusal to pay 
the check would lead to an abrogation 
of that contract, is of great importance, 
for any loss arising from that source 
cannot fairly be supposed to have en- 
tered into the contemplation of the par- 
ties when they made the contract for 
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the breach of which this action is 
brought. To authorize a recovery for 
such damages, it was necessary to bring 
home to defendant knowledge of the 
contract with Groth and the dependence 
of plaintiff’s contract with Groth upon 
defendant’s fulfillment of its contract 
with plaintiff. Brauer vs. Oceanic 
Steam Nav. Co., 66 App. Div. 605-607. 
Upon the case as made, therefore, the 
plaintiff failed to show that he was en- 
titled to more than nominal damages, 
and we do not ordinarily grant a new 
trial merely to permit of the recovery 
of such damages. In the present case, 
however, the plaintiff may be able to 
show on a new trial facts entitling him 
to substantial damages; and the judg- 
ment and order appealed from will 
therefore be reversed and a new trial 
granted, with costs to the appellant to 
abide the event, the finding of the jury 
that the plaintiff is entitled to substan- 
tial damages, on the record before us, 
being reversed. All concur. 
(168 N. Y. Supp. 387.) 


a 


Partnership 


Iowa 
Payment of Individual Debts Out of 
Firm Funds—Misappropriation— 
Repudiation—Garnishment 
Supreme Court, Iowa, January 9, 1918 


co. ET AL. VS. COOPER AND 
COLLINS, ET AL. 


PEABODY BUGGY 


As an abstract proposition one partner 
cannot divert the assets of the partnership 
to the payment of his own individual obli- 
gations without the consent of his co-part- 
ners, in which case such assets may be re- 
covered back by the partnership from the 
recipient thereof; but, where partners ha- 
bitually draw upon partnership funds to pay 
private obligations, the drawing of a check 
for a reasonable sum for such purpose can- 
not be repudiated by another partner from 
the mere absence of express knowledge and 
a, consent to the particular transac- 
ion. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 
The plaintiff, a corporation, is an 
execution creditor of Cooper & Collins, 
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a partnership. It levied an execution 
by garnishment of the First National 
Bank of Woodbine as garnishee, and as 
alleged debtor of Cooper & Collins. 
The issue is between the plaintiff and 
the garnishee. The garnishee denied 
indebtedness, and the plaintiff contro- 
verted its answer and averred in sub- 
stance that said garnishee had previ- 
ously received certain partnership 
checks signed by Cooper & Collins and 
had fraudulently appropriated the 
same to its own use with intent to de- 
fraud such partnership, and that it had 
so appropriated the checks by applying 
the same in payment of the individual 
indebtedness of one of the partners. 
Six checks were involved, representing 
a total of $1,512. The trial court held 
that such checks were properly applied 
to the extent of $784. As to the re- 
mainder, the issue was submitted to the 
jury, which rendered a verdict for the 
plaintiff for $748. Judgment was en- 
tered accordingly, and both plaintiff and 
the garnishee have appealed. Reversed 
and remanded. 

Evans, J. The firm of Cooper & Col- 
lins came into being in the fall of 1909. 
It consisted of two partners, Cooper 
and Collins. Its activity covered a pe- 
riod of two or three years, and consisted 
of operating a hardware store at Char- 
ter Oak, Iowa. The plaintiff is one of 
its judgment creditors. 

At the time that it was formed, Col- 
lins was debtor to the First National 
Bank of Woodbine, garnishee herein, 
which will hereinafter be referred to as 
the bank. On or about January 1, 
1910, this individual indebtedness of 
Collins was represented by a note of 
$1,000, a note of $526, and a note of 
$721. On the first of these, and per- 
haps on the second, Cooper was a 
signer. From time to time partial pay- 
ments were made on these notes, and re- 
newal notes executed for the balance. 
Eventually Cooper became a signer on 
all the unpaid notes. Six partial pay- 
ments were made by Collins with part- 
nership checks purporting to be drawn 
by the partnership upon its account at 
the local bank in Charter Oak. The 
principal amounts were represented by 
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three checks as follows: One for $529 
dated January 6, 1910; one for $521 
dated May 2, 1910; one for $380 dated 
November 7, 1910. The pleading of 
the plaintiff is that these checks were so 
used without the knowledge or consent 
of Cooper, and that such use thereof 
was fraudulent, and that the garnishee 
received and applied the same with 
fraudulent intent, and that the action of 
Collins and the bank was therefore 
wholly void, and that the bank should 
be deemed as holding the proceeds of 
the checks as the property of the firm. 
The contention in argument, however, 
is that the action of Collins and the 
garnishee bank was, as a matter of law, 
necessarily fraudulent and therefore ab- 
solutely void, and that the bank is ab- 
solutely liable to the partnership, as 
such, for the proceeds of such checks. 
This argument is predicated upon the 
theory that the indebtedness was the 
individual indebtedness of Collins, not- 
withstanding that Cooper was a surety 
on some or all of the notes. 

The contention for the garnishee is 
that the checks were thus used by Col- 
lins with the express consent of Cooper. 
This contention being denied by Cooper 
as a witness, the further contention of 
the garnishee is that, with full knowl- 
edge of the use of the checks, Cooper 
did undisputably by his conduct repeat- 
edly acquiesce in and ratify such use of 
the checks. This latter contention pre- 
sents the decisive question in the case. 

As an abstract proposition, it is true 
that one partner cannot divert the assets 
of the partnership to the payment of his 
own individual obligations without the 
consent of his co-partners. If he as- 
sume to do so, his act may be repudi- 
ated by any other partner and the 
money or other asset thus misappro- 
priated may be recovered back by the 
partnership from the recipient thereof. 
In considering such question, however, 
the practical fact must not be over- 
looked that commonly partners do indi- 
vidually draw daily upon the resources 
of the partnership, and that such an act 
is not necessarily a misappropriation of 
partnership funds, even though no ex- 
press verbal consent of other partners 
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can be shown. The fact of consent may 
appear quite conclusively in the course 
of conduct and methods of business of 
the partners as between themselves. 

Not infrequently the formation of a 
partnership absorbs all the resources of 
the partners. In such case it may be- 
come necessary for each partner to draw 
to some extent upon the resources of 
the partnership for his individual cur- 
rent uses. If, pursuant to such a mu- 
tual practice, one partner should in good 
faith draw a partnership check for a 
reasonable amount for his own use, 
without the actual or express knowl- 
edge and verbal consent of his partner, 
and should deliver it to a third party 
for his own benefit, the mere absence of 
express knowledge and verbal consent 
of the particular transaction by the 
other partner could hardly avail in the 
repudiation of such transaction. The 
consent could be found in the mutual . 
conduct of the partners. 

Though the contending parties before 
us are creditors, the one a partnership 
creditor and the other an individual 
creditor of a partner, this is not a cred- 
itor contest. Though the plaintiff is a 
partnership creditor, it has no prefer- 
ence of claim as such over that of the 
garnishee. Bank vs. Brubaker, 128 
Iowa, 587. It stands in the shoes of 
the partnership only. If the act of Col- 
lins can be deemed fraudulent either 
actually or constructively, it is because 
it was so as to the other partner, and 
therefore as to the partnership. It can- 
not be said to be fraudulent as against 
the creditors of the partnership. The 
plaintiff is in court as a garnisher, and 
its rights can rise no higher than those 
of the debtor firm, Cooper & Collins. 

With these general observations, we 
now turn to the important details of the 
concrete case. The formation of this 
partnership was quite informal. Prior 
to its formation, Cooper and Collins 
had been jointly interested for some 
months or years in various transactions. 
One of such transactions was the pur- 
chase by contract of a tract of Texas 
land. They traded such contract for 
the stock of hardware already referred 
to, the same being situated in the town 
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of Charter Oak. We infer from the 
record that they purchased a going busi- 
ness, and that they kept it going as such 
after the purchase. This business was 
kept going under the name of Cooper & 
Collins, and this constituted the forma- 
tion of the partnership. No particular 
sum was specified as partnership capi- 
tal, nor was there any setting apart in 
advance for partnership uses any par- 
ticular amount of capital. On the trial, 
Cooper testified on behalf of the plain- 
tiff, and Collins on behalf of the de- 
fendant. Neither witness was able to 
state the exact sum either partner con- 
tributed to the partnership business. It 
does appear from the testimony that 
Collins had invested approximately $600 
in the Texas contract and Cooper had 
invested $200 therein and that each of 
them had contributed thereafter about 
$700 to the partnership business. 
They also borrowed from the Charter 
Oak bank the sum of $1,600 for the 
partnership. The stock invoiced $4,000 
to $5,000. It appears also that they 
jointly owned a farm of 145 acres in 
Harrison county. They used this farm 
as the basis of their partnership credit 
in the Charter Oak bank. When they 
closed out their partnership business 
they had drawn on their credit at such 
bank a net sum of over $8,000, to the 
payment of which they devoted the 
145-acre farm. There was no clear line 
of demarcation between partnership and 
individual property. Both partners ap- 
pear to have devoted all their individual 
resources to the support of the credit of 
the partnership. On the other hand, 
each partner drew on the resources of 
the partnership for his individual use. 
This is undisputed. We infer from the 
record that each partner properly 
charged himself with all the amounts so 
used by him. At least no complaint 
appears in the record in that regard. 
This mutual course of conduct of the 
two partners being conceded, partner- 
shi)» checks drawn pursuant thereto for 
the individual use of a partner were not 
pr-umptively fraudulent. George vs. 
Wa nsley, 64 Iowa, 175. Let it be con- 
ced d even then that a check in a given 
cas might be repudiated as for actual 
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fraud, or even for excess of authority, 
yet in such a case the burden of repudi- 
ation and proof of fraud must rest upon 
the complaining partner. In Pierce vs. 
Caldwell, 162 N. W. 8, we said: 


“The use of partnership funds by a 
partner for his private use is not neces- 
sarily a misappropriation. If his inter- 


est in the partnership is such that the 
amount thus taken in good faith can be 
charged to his account without preju- 
dice to his partners or to the creditors 
of the firm, no wrong is perpetrated.” 


The course of conduct adopted by the 
partners amounted to a consent by and 
to each partner to thus use the partner- 
ship resources, at least to some extent 
and to a reasonable amount. While it 
might be claimed that in the case at bar 
it was a fair question for the jury 
whether Collins exceeded the reasonable 
limits of the use of partnership re- 
sources, yet, as we shall presently see, 
this is not the controlling question in 
the case. Cooper knew of the use of the 
checks in question in 1910, immediately 
after the events. As already indicated, 
they had been used as payment upon 
notes some of which at least were signed 
by him, whether as maker or surety is 
not material for our present discussion. 
There is no evidence of any bad faith 
on the part of the garnishee bank, nor 
of any on the part of Collins, unless 
it be constructive. Granted even that 
Cooper was not bound to accept the 
benefit accruing to him by his release as 
surety to the extent of the payment, and 
that he was entitled to repudiate the 
transaction as being either fraudulent or 
in excess of authority on the part of 
Collins, yet he did not do so. 

If the garnishee bank had been a 
mere bailee or depository of these 
funds, and had of its own volition ap- 
plied them as credit on these notes, quite 
a different question would be presented. 
In such a case, if the application was 
wrongful, the contract of deposit or 
bailment would continue in force unsat- 
isfied. But the garnishee bank did not 
receive these checks as deposits. It re- 
ceived them from Collins as payment 
on the notes in question. The transac- 
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tion between it and Collins was contrac- 
tual, and was binding upon the bank 
until repudiated. Evans vs. Evans, 82 
Iowa, 492. Cooper was a beneficiary of 
the contract. If it had been repudiated, 
the bank would have been entitled to a 
restoration of the status quo. It had 
gained no advantage in the transaction 
which it could not have had by the pro- 
visional remedies of the statute. It 
could have seized Collins’ individual 
property, including his interest in the 
partnership. It could have done like- 
wise as to Cooper’s interest therein. Col- 
lins had authority to use partnership 
funds for his own use, at least to some 
extent. Under the undisputed facts al- 
ready stated, therefore, we are clear 
that the burden of disaffirmance or re- 
pudiation of the transaction with the 
garnishee bank rested upon Cooper as 
soon as he knew thereof. Until he did 
repudiate, the credits upon the notes 
were binding upon the garnishee. The 
transaction, though voidable, was not 
utterly void. Inasmuch as Cooper never 
did repudiate the transaction, there was 
nothing in the hands of the garnishee 
subject to plaintiff's garnishment when 
it was effected. No right of repudiation 
or disaffirmance rested with the plain- 
tiff as a partnership creditor. 

Not only was there an absence of re- 
pudiation, but subsequent affirmative 
ratification appears without contradic- 
tion. In April, 1911, a settlement was 
had with the bank of the balances due 
on different notes. Both Cooper and 
Collins participated therein. In such 
settlement, credits were recognized for 
all the checks in this controversy. A 
balance of $950 was found to be due 
to the bank. New notes were executed 
therefor, and all of these were signed 
by Collins, Cooper, Mattox and Cham- 
bers. In November, 1911, a further set- 
tlement of balances was had. There 
was due the bank at that time a balance 
of $800. Two new notes were executed 
for this amount, both of which were 
signed by the same signers. 

In 1912 Cooper wrote a letter to the 
bank explaining his inability to make 
any payment on the November notes of 
$800. In this letter he said: 
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“T have helped him (Collins) pay you 
$2,600 already and he owes me $2,000 
of it yet, nearly busted me up.” 


He testified at the trial that the 
$2,600 stated in this letter included the 
checks now in controversy. 

If Cooper gave no advance consent 
to the use of the checks in question, it 
was still competent for him to give his 
consent afterward. It matters not 
whether such be called a consent or a 
ratification. Clews vs. Jamieson, 182 
U. S. 461; Argus vs. Leland & Ware, 
155 Iowa, 583; Hosteter vs. Shoe Co., 
171 lowa, 346. When the bank, at the 
settlement of April, 1911, surrendered 
the notes which it held against both 
Collins and Cooper and accepted re- 
newal notes for lesser amounts by rea- 
son of the credits of the amounts of 
these checks, this was an adoption and 
acceptance of the credits by Cooper as 
well as by Collins. It amounted there- 
fore to an affirmance or ratification of 
the transaction, and not to a repudiation 
of it. The same thing must be said con- 
erning the settlement of November, 
1911. Likewise the letter of April, 
1912, quoted above, was a verbal dec- 
laration to the same effect. These con- 
senting and ratifying facts are undis- 
puted. Cooper testified, however, as 
follows: ° 


“T am not nor have I ever been will- 
ing that the First National Bank of 
Woodbine should retain the proceeds of 
those checks.” 


Such testimony makes no denial of the 
ratifying facts above set forth. Though 
it be true that he was not willing, he 
could nevertheless consent and ratify. 
He does not claim that he ever mani- 
fested or communicated his unwilling- 
ness in any way to the garnishee bank. 
It follows therefore: (1) There was no 
repudiation by Cooper; and (2) there 
was undeniable ratification. 

It further follows that at the time of 
the garnishment (February, 1913) a 
suit could not have been maintained 
against the garnishee bank by Cooper, 
either in his own name or in the name 
of the firm. A contrary holding would 
work a continuing fraud upon innocert 
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third parties. Partners might follow 
their mutual custom for years, and pass 
their partnership checks in actual good 
faith to innocent third parties for cur- 
rent individual uses, and then later, 
after insolvency had ensued perchance, 
recover back from such third parties in 
the name of the firm all the proceeds of 
its checks for the full period of the 
statute of limitations. Such a possible 
result is avoided by laying upon the 
partner adversely interested the burden 
of prompt repudiation of an alleged 
misappropriation upon discovery there- 
of. Such a rule makes for the prompt 
detection of wrongdoing, and works no 
hardship upon any one. 

Whether the cause of action upon 
which the judgment of the plaintiff 
herein was entered accrued after the 
alleged misappropriation, or whether 
before, does not appear; nor was it ma- 
terial that it should appear. Upon 
either hypothesis, the rights, if any, 
of the plaintiff as a garnisher would be 
the same. As already indicated they 
rise no higher than the rights of the 
partnership as such. Neither the act of 
Collins in passing the checks, nor that 
of the garnishee bank in accepting the 
same, could be deemed a fraud against 
the plaintiff as a partnership creditor. 
Bank vs. Brubaker, 128 Iowa, 587; 
Smith vs. Smith, 87 Iowa, 98; Poole 
vs. Seney, 66 Iowa, 502. The case 
therefore involves no question of 
equities in favor of a partnership cred- 
itor. No question of accounting as be- 
tween the partners is involved. The 
partners are undoubtedly entitled to 
that as between themselves. That could 
add nothing to the status of the plain- 
tiff as a garnisher of this garnishee. The 
plaintiff as creditor has no right to an 
accounting as between the partners ; nor 
has it any need of such remedy. It has 
a complete remedy by execution against 
each: partner. 

We hold therefore: (1) That the ver- 
dict rendered was contrary to the evi- 
dence; and (2) that the motion of the 
defendant at the close of all the evi- 
dene for a directed verdict should have 
beer sustained. The judgment is there- 
fore affirmed on the appeal of the plain- 
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tiff, and reversed on the appeal of the 
garnishee, and the cause is remanded 
accordingly. 

Reversed and remanded. 

(165 N. W. Rep. 1023.) 
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Limitation of Loans 


MINNESOTA 


Investment in U. S. Bonds Held Not 
Limited by Restrictions on Loans 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, January 18, 
1918 


TRUMER VS. SOUTH SIDE STATE BANK 


By Gen. St. 1913, section 6358, providing 
that the total liabilities of any person, cor- 
poration, or co-partnership to a state bank 
shall never exceed 15 per cent. of its capital 
and surplus, it was not intended to limit 
the amount of bonds of the United States 
that a state bank might purchase or hold. 


Action by M. E. Trumer against the 
South Side State Bank. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff appeals. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Bunn, J. 
corporation organized and_ existing 
under the laws of this state. Plaintiff, 
a stockholder, brings this action to com- 
pel defendant to sell an amount of bonds 
of the United States purchased by it 
sufficient to reduce the amount retained 
to fifteen per cent. of its combined capi- 
tal actually paid in and surplus. The 
trial court granted judgment for the de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appeals. 

Plaintiff contends that a loan by a 
state bank to the United States is an 
amount in excess of fifteen per cent. of 
the combined capital and surplus of the 
bank is forbidden by G. S. 1913, section 
6358, which, as far as material, reads 
as follows: 

“6358. Loans, How Limited.—The 
total liabilities to it [the bank], as prin- 
cipal, surety, or indorser, of any per- 
son, corporation, or co-partnership, in- 
cluding the liabilities of the several 


Defendant is a banking 
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members thereof, shall never exceed 
fifteen (15) per cent. of its capital ac- 
tually paid in cash and of its actual 
surplus fund,” ete. 

Counsel for plaintiff, in an able argu- 
ment, presented the view that the fed- 
eral government is a “corporation” 
within the meaning of that term as used 
in the above statute. Manifestly the 
question is not whether the United 
States may, as stated by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Chisholm vs. Georgia, 2 
Dall. (2 U. S.) 419, 1 L. Ed. 440, 
“without impropriety, be termed” a 
corporation. It is rather this: Did the 
Legislature intend, when it limited the 
total liabilities to a state bank, as prin- 
cipal, surety, or indorser, of any per- 
son, corporation, or co-partnership, to 
forbid the bank to purchase the bonds 
of the United States in an amount in 
excess of fifteen per cent. of the bank’s 
capital and surplus? We answer this 
question in the negative. The purpose 
of the limitation of the statute is clear. 
It is well known that many banks have 
met disaster through large loans to a 
single individual, copartnership, or cor- 
poration, whose business officers of the 
bank were often closely connected with. 
The object of the Legislature plainly 
was to prevent disaster to or embarrass- 
ment of the bank by loaning a large por- 
tion of its funds to any one business 
concern, whether an individual, corpora- 
tion, or co-partnership. The suggestion 
that the provision of the statute was 
also designed to prevent a monopoly of 
the credit facilities of rural banks, thus 
insuring extension of credit to as large 
a number as possible, is answered by 
other provisions of the statute. Except 
the reserve the bank is required to keep 
on hand, there is absolutely no limita- 
tion on the amount it may loan to any 
particular class of borrowers, or on any 
particular class of securities. When we 
consider the evil which it was the ob- 
ject of the Legislature to remedy, and 
the fact that bonds of the United States 
are recognized by our statutes and by 
everybody as the very safest invest- 
ments, we have no hesitation whatever 
in deciding that the Legislature did not 
intend by the provisions quoted to limit 


the amount of the United States bonds 
that a state bank might purchase or 
hold. We do not consider the point 
doubtful enough to demand further dis- 
cussion or to require reference to the 
decided cases. They are readily avail- 
able, and are all in accord with the 
view we take. 

It is unnecessary to consider any 
other question. ; 

Judgment affirmed. 

(166 N. W. Rep. 127.) 


% 


Note Without Date 


Where a demand note was blank as 
to the time for payment, and the blank 
was filled in so as to make it payable 
five months after date, there was a ma- 
terial alteration in the sense that it in- 
creased the obligation of the maker, as 
he could not pay the note before it was 
due, and thereby stop the running of 
interest, and as the statute of limita- 
tions only begins running from the date 
on which the note becomes due. 

Bloom et al. H. Horwitz, 166 N. Y. 
Supp. 786. 


& 


Williams vs. Bank of Santa 
Rosa 


Where deceased directed a bank to 
change her deposit into a joint one in 
favor of herself and sister with rights 
of survivorship, writing to the bank as 
follows: “Will you please add my sis- 
ter’s name, Mrs. M. E. Williams, to my 
bank account, which will make it more 
convenient to me”—upon receipt of 
which the bank entered the account in 
the passbook as subject to the check 
of either sister or the survivor of them, 
although deceased retained possession 
of the book, held sufficient to constitute 
a trust in favor of the surviving sister. 

166 Pac. Rep. 367. 
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The Standard | Bank of South Africa, 
Limited—Its New York Agency 
and Historical Sketch 





ROM strange and far-off lands, 
banks are coming to the western 
world for the purpose of knitting 
her in closer commercial relations 
peevles and countries heretofore almost 
un onscious of each other’s very exist- 


That “splendid isolation” of 
rica which once found expression 
i¢ phrase, “What do we care for 
id?” has disappeared, and _ this 


country has been plunged, with rather 
startling suddenness, into the maelstrom 
of world affairs. This fact is receiving 
illustration in many ways, the estab- 
lishment of numerous agencies or 
branches of foreign banks here being 
a notable one of them. 

While the institution under present 
notice has its head office in London, its 
principal field of operations lies in 
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New York Agent Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 


South Africa—a country whose varied 
products, rich fauna, strange races and 
sharp climatic contrasts constitute sub- 
jects of rare interest. It rather bewil- 
ders the comprehension of those dwell- 
ing in our latitude to read of a place 
where it is midwinter in July and 
August; deserts along the seashore, with 
rich plains and valleys inland; almost 
intolerable heat near the coast and ex- 
treme cold at high altitudes not far 
away; the lives of cattle and even of 
man, menaced by lions—these are but 
a few of the sharp contrasts with our 
customary ideas and situation which 
South Africa affords. 

But while these are matters tending 
to arouse curiosity, they by no means 
constitute the chief point of interest 
with relation to the activities of this in- 
stitution. As a matter of fact, the 
Standard Bank of South Africa com- 
prises a part of that vast civilizing force 
which the British Empire has slowly 
but persistently pushed forth in that 
part of the world. In establishing a 
branch in this country, the bank has 
provided additional facilities for carry- 


Private Office W. H. Macintyre, New York Agent Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
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ing on a trade between South Africa 
and the United States which is already 
large and which is rapidly growing in 
importance. 
SOME POINTS WHERE THE BANK HAS 
BRANCHES 


The principal port of East Africa is 
Mombasa, situated on an island, with 
two harbors. Starting from this point, 
where the bank has a branch, one may 
take the Uganda Railway through 
British East Africa to Victoria Nyan- 
za (Lake Victoria), there being 
branches of the bank on the railway 
line at Nairobi, Nakuru and Kisumu— 
the latter point being at the terminus 
of the railway on Victoria Nyanza. 
This part of the country abounds with 
lions and other large game. Crossing 
Victoria Nyanza, branches of the bank 
are found at Kampala and Jinja. 

From this part of British East Africa 
one enters what was formerly German 
East Africa, but now designated as 
“Occupied Territory,” encountering 
branches of the bank at the two ports— 
Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam. This latter 


CHARLES MACKAY 


Chief Accountant New York Office Standard 
Bank of South Africa Ltd. 


Officers’ Quarters New York Office Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
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place, whose English equivalent is 


“Haven of Peace,” hardly sustained its 
name when the recent war broke out, as 
it was bombarded early in the conflict. 
Traveling by rail from Dar-es-Salaam 


reaches 
which 


Tabora and 
old name of 
was and the point where 
Stanley found Livingstone. Besides 
the branches mentioned above, there are 
others at Tabora and Muanza. Coming 
south Zanzibar is reached. This is the 
largest city in East Africa, a most in- 
teresting point for tourists, and with a 
climate not unhealthful for Europeans. 
Continuing along the coast in a souther- 
ly direction, we reach Beira, thence go- 
ing by rail into Rhodesia—a country 
equal to one-half the size of Europe, 
and which was added to the British Em- 
pire largely through the foresight of 
Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, in whose honor 
it is named. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa 
some sixteen branches and 
agencies in Rhodesia, quite fully cover- 
ing the principal points in this large 
and fertile region. 

Further south a branch is established 
at the important port of Lorenco Mar- 


one passes 


Kigoma, the 


has now 


ques, or Delagoa Bay as it is quite com- 
monly known, and yet farther down we 
come to Durban, the capital of Natal, 
and in this province there are also some 
eighteen branches or agencies. We are 
now in the Union of South Africa, com- 
posed of the Transvaal, Orange Free 
State, Cape Province and Natal, in 
all of which the Standard Bank of 
South Africa has many branches and 
agencies, forming in fact a veritable 
network of banking offices. There are 
also branches on the west coast—Pro- 
tectorate of South West Africa. 


THE NEW YORK AGENCY 


The growth of the bank’s business in 
general and especially the increased 
trade relations between South Africa 
and the United States, led to the de- 
cision to establish a New York agency 
of the bank, which was opened Febru- 
ary 1, 1905. As may be seen from ac- 
companying illustrations, the New York 
offices of the bank, which are at 68 
Wall Street, are modern in- every re- 
spect. 

The New York agent of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa is W. H. Macin- 
tyre. He is a native of England, but 
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has been a resident of New York for 
many years. His experience in foreign 
and colonial banking is extensive. As 
early as 1878 he was sent from London 
to the West Indies and British Guiana, 
in the service of the Colonial Bank, of 
which bank he later became the New 
York representative. He resigned from 
this position in 1897 to take charge of 
the business of Messrs. Gillespie Bros. 
& Co. of London and New York, which 
position he held until 1902, when he 
became assistant general manager of 
the International Banking Corporation. 
In the interests of this institution he 
went to Europe, thence to India, the 
Straits Settlements, China and Japan, 
returning to this country by way of 
the Pacific. Subsequently he went to 
Mexico in the same interest, returning 
later to Mexico, and then again to New 
York. In 1905 he resigned from the 
International Banking Corporation, 
having been invited to London for a 
conference with the directors of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa. As a 
result of this conference the New York 
agency of the bank was established 
with Mr. Macintyre as agent. The 
success which the agency has achieved 
since beginning business in New York 


has been due very largely to the inti- 
mate practical knowledge of foreign 
banking operations which Mr. Macin- 
tyre has gained through his long expe- 
rience and to his strong and agreeable 
personality. 

Charles MacKay, who acted as agent 
of the bank from May, 1917, to the 
end of January, 1918, while Mr. Mac- 
intyre was abroad, started his banking 
career in the Clydesdale Bank, Dum- 
fries, Scotland, and from there went to 
the London and Provincial Bank in 
London, and later was for some years 
in the London office of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, coming to the 
New York agency in 1905, where he 
has since remained. 


OUTLINE OF THE BANK’S HISTORY 


The great commercial and financial 
power of the British Empire has been 
extended and consolidated by the char- 
acter of its domestic and foreign bank- 
ing institutions, which have displayed 
a high degree of enterprise and skill, 
combined with exceptional safety. From 
London as their base, foreign and co- 
lonial banks have carried the sound 
traditions and practices of British bank- 
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ing into almost every corner of the 
earth. Typical of the colonial banks is 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, whose organization dates back 
to 1862, a time when the territory 
wherein now it chiefly operates was in 
the primitive stage of its development. 

Organization of the bank was favor- 
ed by circumstances, the year 1862 be- 
ing one of great activity in forming new 
banks. This was due, to a considerable 
extent at least, to the enactment of the 
English Companies Act, permitting the 
organization of banks with limited lia- 
bility. As a matter of fact the Stand- 
ard Bank of South Africa was among 
the earliest institutions to register un- 
der the new law. Trade and produc- 
tion in the Cape Colony had been grow- 
ing for some years, and with impending 
improvements in means of communica- 
tion the time was deemed opportune for 
enlarging banking facilities. | Port 
Elizabeth merchants, under the leader- 


ship of Mr. John Paterson, were active 


in forming the new bank, supported in 
other parts of the Colony and by South 
African merchants in London. 

t the outset the capital of the bank 
wa ‘xed at £1,000,000 in 10,000 shares 





of £100 each, with power to increase 
to £2,000,000. By the time of closing 
subscriptions application had been made 
for 43,000 shares, and before allotment 
premiums of from 30s. to 40s. were of- 
fered. 

As was to be expétted, the limited 
liability feature of the law under which 
the bank was organized occasioned some 
criticism on the score of being too lib- 
eral. In the case of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa this objection was met 
by fixing a reserve liability of £75 on 
each £100 share, thus offering a com- 
promise between the principle of lim- 
ited and unlimited liability. 

It has been said that at the time of 
the bank’s origin, the country in which 
it was to do business was in an unde- 
veloped state. Africa was still known 
as the “Dark Continent,” and with the 
exception of Egypt and the colonies of 
the Cape and Natal, the area beyond 
the fringe of coast line was mostly a 
blank space on the map. The over- 
sea export trade of the Cape Colony 
and Natal barely exceeded two millions 
sterling (as against £65,000,000 in 
1914). The diamond fields and gold 
mines were undiscovered, the ostrich 
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feather industry had scarcely been 
started, mohair was almost non-exist- 
ent, and wool shipments were valued 
at little more than a million and a quar- 
ter sterling annually. 

The first directors of the bank were: 
John Paterson, chairman; Thomas 
Stenhouse, deputy chairman; James 
Black, Alexander Croll, William Duthie, 
S. Bolton Edenborough, Alfred Jarvis, 
John Torrance, Edward Weston and 
Robert White. 

The first location of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa was at Port 
Elizabeth, the offices. occupied being 
over those of the Commercial Bank, 
an institution whose business was soon 
absorbed, as were several other banks. 

On August 19, 1863, these gentlemen 
were named to form a local board of di- 
rectors at Cape Town: W. J. Ander- 
son, William Berg, G. S. Holmes, 
Thomas Jones, James Murison, John 
Shepperd, John Spence. In the instruc- 
tions laid down by the bank’s chairman 
for the guidance of the local board, it 
wa» stated that the aim of the institu- 
tio: was to become more or less a na- 
tic’ | bank of South Africa, and to 
h ranches in all the chief towns of 


the country—a purpose which has been 
consistently carried out. 

From time to time other local boards 
were named, but later it developed that 
these boards tended to a decentraliza- 
tion of control and it became necessary 
to curtail their powers. 

In the year 1863 at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders a 
resolution was passed increasing the 
capital of the bank to £2,000,000 by the 
issue of 5,000 additional shades of £100 
each. 

The first ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders was held October 2, 1863, 
and it was found that success had at- 
tended the bank’s proceedings in all 
respects. As some banks in that period 
had been launched with heavy promo- 
tion expenditures, it was considered a 
matter of special satisfaction that this 
bank had been started with a prelimi- 
nary expenditure of but £2,200. 

Very early in the bank’s history the 
policy was established of paying out 
smaller dividends than the earnings 
justified and placing a _ substantial 
amount in the reserve fund. That this 
policy was a prudent one, events soon 
demonstrated, for owing to unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of one kind and an- 
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other, the bank was soon called on to 
write off losses of quite substantial 
sums. 

The head office of the bank in Lon- 
don was originally in Moorgate street, 
but it was afterwards moved to 101 
Cannon street. In 1867 the premises at 
10 Clement’s lane were acquired, and 
the building.has been several times 
materially enlarged to accommodate the 
large increase in business. 

The discovery and development of 
the diamond fields was, of course, the 
main factor in the rapid expansion of 
South African business which was the 
great feature of the seventies, but gen- 
eral trade was also expanding. Owing 
to the improved situation, the bank was 
able to increase its dividend rate and 
also to add to the reserve. 

In 1870 the bank acquired the Cape 
Town premises it had been occupying 
since 1864 under lease. The premises 
had been planned originally for bank- 
ing use, and served the bank’s purpose 
for twelve years, when the growth of 
business made it necessary to move into 
the present structure, which is opposite 
the original premises. 

Prestige came to the bank in 1875 
by its appointment as sole bankers to 
the Government of the Cape Colony, 
an appointment which the bank con- 
tinued to hold until the absorption of 


the Colony into the Union in 1910, since 
which date it has been the bank of 
the Government of the Union in the 
Cape Province. Early in 1877 the 
Transvaal was annexed by the British 
Special Commissioner, and the banking 
account of the new Transvaal Govern- 
ment was entrusted to the Standard 
Bank. By the year 1879 some 650 miles 
of railways and 3,000 miles of telegraph 
wires had been completed. The bank 
had forty-three branches in operation, 
and of the total of £1,057,000 held in 
specie in Cape Colony the Standard 
Bank coffers alone held £703,000. Its 
position was sound and the business 
large and profitable. 

An interesting chapter in the bank’s 
history relates to its exclusion from the 
Orange Free State, where operations 
had been extended at the outset of the 
bank’s career. Its loss of the right to 
do business there came about in this 
way. The Bloemfontein Bank had is- 
sued its notes which came into posses- 
sion of the Standard Bank, which de- 
manded payment. No specie was ob- 
tainable, and bills were accepted. 
Finally, when the Standard Bank 
pressed for payment of the notes, 
friends of the Bloemfontein Bank suc- 
ceeded in having the Volksraad pass 4 
measure excluding “foreign banks,” and 
the Standard Bank was kept out of the 
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until Lord Roberts entered 


1900. 


country 
Bloemfontein in 


LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN BANK 
ABSORBED 


In June, 1877, terms were agreed on 
by which the whole of the assets of the 
London and South African Bank, 
valued at £323,000, were purchased by 
the Standard Bank. As a result of this 
absorption, besides effecting an increase 
of capital and securing the good will 
and business of an old-established and 
rival bank, the Standard Bank added, 





from realization of the acquired assets. 
£95,000 to the reserve fund. 

War expenditures, speculation in dia- 
mond shares, overtrading and political 
unrest, brought on a severe crisis in 
1881, and by the middle of 1883 the 
Standard Bank found that it held over- 
due paper amounting to £350,000 or 
five per cent. of the total bills in its 
hands. This was bad enough, but far 
better than the position of the other 
banks, which held fifteen per cent. on 
past-due bills. Heavy losses had to be 
provided for, and the Standard Bank 
alone took £130,000 from its reserve 


Standard Bank Officers on their way to open a Karoo Branch 
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Cape Town is one of the important ports on the African coast. 
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fund for this purpose apart from direct 
appropriations from profits. 

Although the year 1883 was not a 
particularly bright one in the bank’s 
history, for the reasons above stated, it 
nevertheless marked an important event 
—the opening of the new building at 
Cape Town. This new building was 
regarded by some as far beyond the 
needs of the day, but as a matter of 
fact it soon proved too small, and has 
been three times enlarged. 

The speculation engendered by the 
diamond discoveries was to have its 
parallel in the excitement caused by the 
finding of gold in 1871, and from that 
time until 1889, when the speculation 
was temporarily checked, inflation went 
on at a rapid pace, prices rising at one 
time 300 per cent. in about two months. 
At the close of 1894 the great pros- 
perity of the gold mining industry again 
attracted the attention of European in- 
vestors, and during 1895 there was an 
influx of oversea capital into South 
Africa on a scale never before expe- 
rienced. Speculation supervened, and 
this with political complications and 
heavy taxation had a depressing effect. 
In time South Africa became the lead- 
ing contributor to the world’s output 
of gold, and it is an evidence of the 
commanding position of the bank that 
for the forty years prior to 1912 about 
one-third of the South African product 
had passed through its hands. 

In February, 1890, the Wellington 
Bank was taken over by the Standard 
Bank. About this time there was con- 
siderable distrust and more than one 
bank succumbed to it. While the note 
issues of the other banks showed a de- 
cline of sixty per cent. the circulation 
of the Standard Bank fell off only fif- 
teen per cent. The confidence of the 
public in the Standard Bank was fur- 
ther shown by the fact that it held on 
floating deposit more than three times 
the amount entrusted to all the other 
banks combined, while its advance bus- 
iness was double theirs. 

From 1899 to 1902 the Standard 
Bank experienced the most exciting 
and trying time of its career. This was 
the period which comprised the Boer 
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War. Many branches were necessarily 
closed, while others were maintained 
under great difficulties. Officers and 
employees were called on for military 
service, and considerable sums of the 
bank’s gold were commandeered. But 
the strength of the institution was never 
more clearly shown, and especially by 
its services in financing the war. 


There was a period of excessive activ- 
ity and inflation culminating in 1903, 
and followed by a severe depression. 
This depression was accentuated by a 
severe check to the diamond industry, 
which was largely due to the crisis in 
America. The passing of the Act of 
Union and the consolidation of the four 
leading South African Colonies under 


Bulawayo, Rhodesia, Original Premises Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
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Cape Province 

Natal 

Orange Free State 
Portuguese East Africa 
EXTENSION OF THE BRANCH SYSTEM Fast Africa Protectorate 


“as te : Uganda 
When the country settled down after po ncvaal 


the war, there was a rapid extension of Basutoland 
the branch system of the bank. The Rhodesia 
extent to which the branches have mul- meng : 
tiplied may be seen from the accom- Z@nzibar Protectorate 

fs . - Southwest Africa Protectorate 
panying statement of location and num- Occupied Territory, German East 
ber of present branches and agencies. Africa 


one Government did a great deal to re- 
store confidence and improve business. 


From the balance-sheets is taken the accompanying information, showing the 
bank’s growth in recent years: 


3lst Dec. Paid-up Capital Reserve Deposits Total Assets 
£1,900,000 £18,377,856 £26,171,558 

1,980,000 20,845,263 28,775,102 

*1917 2,000,000 29,596,591 39,727,419 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30TH JUNE, 1917 


Nominal Capital d £6,250,000 0 
Capital Subscribed: 309,705 shares of £20 each.... 6,194,100 
Called up £5 per share £1,548,525 
Reserve Fund : 2,000,000 
1,759,421 


29,596,591 
1,420,531 
3,402,350 


£39,727,419 


9,290 7 
59370 11 
5,578,660 

Remittances in transitti 1,139,698 
Native Gold on hand f 16,921 
Investments in War Loan, Exchequer Bonds, Colonial Government, 

Municipal and other Securities (including deposits of stock 

with Union Government) 3,755,717 
Bills of Exchange purchased and current at this date 5,628,253 
Bills Discounted and Advances to Customers (including Stock 

Exchange Loans under Treasury Minute of 3lst October, 

1914), after making full provision for Bad and Doubtful 

Debts and Contingencies 19,579,546 
Customers’ Bills for Collection, per contra 3,402,350 
Suspense Items pending returns from Hamburg Agency 56,771 
Freehold Premises in London at cost, less amount written off.... 60,000 
Bank Property and Premises in South Africa and Hamburg 

cost, less amounts written off : 471,352 
Furniture and Fittings 
Stamps, Stationery, and Open Policies 


Total £39,727,419 
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The Sherman National Bank, Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street, New York 
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The Sherman National Bank of 
New York 4 


An Institution That is Keeping Pace with the Development 
of the Great Uptown Business District 





NE of the striking features of 
New York’s growth is the rapid 
and substantial development of 
wha! is known as the uptown business 
dis'vict, bounded by Twenty-third 
on the south and Forty-second 


st 
st’ + on the north, and embracing tex- 


tile and other manufacturing concerns, 
jobbing houses in many lines, and some 
of the largest retail establishments in 
the world. From a business point of 
view the area has perhaps no equal in 
the United States. Traversing the sec- 
tion from north to south is the most 
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Corridor of Main Banking Room from Fifth Avenue Entrance 


famous thoroughfare in America—Fifth 
Avenue. It is not only famous as an 
avenue of wealth and fashion, but is one 
of the great business arteries of the 
world. 

Situated at the heart of this huge in- 
dustrial and mercantile district is the 
Sherman National Bank, at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-second 
street. From the time of its organiza- 
tion, in 1907, until January, 1918, it 
occupied quarters at Thirty-third street 
and Astor Court, but in 1917 it erected 
its present building, and moved into it 
in January of this year. The building 
is an ideal structure for bank purposes, 
and its attractiveness and many con- 
veniences make it a pronounced feature 
of one of the busiest square miles in 
America. It is an example of what may 
be accomplished in the treatment of a 
ban\ing room when simplicity is made 
the \eynote. 


e building was specially planned 
for ‘ie accommodation of the bank, and 
the ‘imensions of the plot were such as 

e nearly an ideal banking room, 

imensions of the room being 140 

1 length by 34 feet in width, with 


the deduction of a minimum of space 
for entrance hall and elevators to the 
upper floors. 

From the bank entrance a broad pub- 
lic space extends almost the entire 
length of the room. This public space 
is contained between the south exterior 
wall of the building, pierced by a series 
of large arched windows and the bank 
screen, which is continuous on the north 
of the space. 

The continuous bank screen returns 


Officers’ Quarters, Sherman National Bank, 
New York 





Fifth Avenue Entrance to Main Banking Room, Officers’ Quarters, and Stairway to Safe-Deposit Vaults 


at either end of the public space, thus 
containing the entrance door at one end 
and doors to working space at the 
other. This screen is entirely of Bot- 
ticino marble with borders and flat 
panels. The upper panels are of glass 
throughout. Clear glass is used in that 
section containing the reception space 
and officers’ desks, while in the section 
enclosing the tellers’ cages the glass is 


Another View of Officers’ Quarters, Looking 
toward Fifth Avenue 


chipped to the height of the bronze 
grille set behind the screen. 

A simple mosaic floor in pattern is 
laid in the public space and officers’ 
space, and cork tile has been adopted 
as the floor covering for all working 
spaces and tellers’ cages. 


The architectural treatment of the 
room is simplicity itself, the structural 
beams of the ceiling being tinted with- 
out other elaboration and the walls 
treated in a light stippled color with a 
pattern border. The effect as a whole 
is one where a certain degree of rich- 
ness in treatment is combined with such 
simplicity as makes for a thoroughly 
business-like appearance and gives a 
feeling of complete ease and comfort 
to the visitor. 

The sometimes oppressive richness of 
elaborately paneled and coffered ceil- 
ings is wholly avoided without loss of 
dignity or suitability. 

An admirable safe deposit vault sys- 
tem below the main floor is reached by 
a generous and easy stairway, and the 
directors’ rooms are in a mezzanine floor 
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Board Room, Sherman National Bank, New York 


GROWTH OF BANK SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Date. Capital. 
Dec. 3, If $120,000 
Nov. 27, 1$ 200,000 
Dec. 5, 

Oct. 31, 
Nov. 17, 1916 300,000 
Dec, 31, 1s 500,000 


over part of the working space and over- 
looking the banking room. The archi- 
tects are Shape, Bready & Peterkin of 
New York. 


THE BANK’S PROGRESS AND PERSONNEL 


The Sherman National Bank of New 
York was organized and commenced 
business on November 6, 1907, with an 
authorized capital of $200,000 and a 
sur)ius of $50,000. Edward Curtis 
Smit!) was the president, William H. 
Maclay, vice-president, and Charles G. 
Coly«r, cashier. 

T'.. bank’s first statement was made 


Surplus and Total 

Profits. Deposits. Resources. 

$ 33,000 $ 404,000 $ 607,000 

53,000 1,245,000 1,639,000 

54,000 1,434,000 2,022,000 

87,000 2,227,006 2,881,000 

136,000 4,196,000 4,025,000 

195,000 5,538,000 6,408,000 


on December 3, 1907. Its growth since 
that date is seen by the accompanying 
figures . 

The personnel of the bank’s executive 
staff and board of directors comprises 
a large part of its strength, and ex- 
plains the hold which it has upon the 
community. The gentlemen are all busi- 
ness men of the highest character, and 
their training and experience especially 
fit them for the work of building up a 
bank in a region where enterprise, thrift 
and integrity are the essentials. 

Hon. Edward Curtis Smith, presi- 
dent, was born in St. Albans, Vermont, 
on January 5, 1854, and is the son of 
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Vermont’s famous war Governor, John 
Gregory Smith, who was also president 
of the Central Vermont Railroad. His 
mother was Ann Elizabeth Brainerd 
Smith. His grandparents were John 
Smith, member of Congress, and Law- 
rence Brainerd, a United States Senator 
from Vermont. Mr. Smith lived in St. 
Albans until he was fourteen years of 
age. After attending the public schools 
he prepared for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy and graduated in 
1871. Four years later he graduated 
from Yale, where he was a member of 
the “Skull and Bones Society,” and 
played left field on the ‘varsity nine 
for two years. He attended Columbia 
Law School and graduated from there 
in 1877. He practised law until 1881, 
when he entered the railroad field and 
was elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Vermont Railroad 
the same year. He became president 
in 1891, receiver in 1895, and president 
of the reorganized company from 1899 
to 1902. He has been president of the 
Central Railway Company from 1913 
to date. He was Governor of the State 
of Vermont from 1898 to 1900. He is 
a director and member of the executive 
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committee of the St. Joseph Lead Coz- 
pany of New York; chairman of the 
Board of the Welden National Bank 
and president of the People’s Trust 
company, both of St. Albans, Vt. 
In company with a number of friends, 
Mr. Smith organized the Sherman 
National Bank of New York in 
1907, and has been president from that 
time until the present. He is a member 
of the Yale, University, Union League 
and New York Athletic Clubs. 

Charles G. Colyer, vice-president, 
was born in Newark, N. J., and edu- 
cated in the public schools there. Grad- 
uating from Newark High School in 
1890, he immediately entered the em- 
ploy of the Essex County National 
Bank of Newark. In 1902 he became 
treasurer of the City Trust Company of 
Newark and resigned in 1907 to become 
cashier of the Sherman National Bank 
of New York; was elected vice-presi- 
dent April 27, 1912. He is also a di- 
rector of the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. 

Waldemar Eitingon, vice-president, 
was born in Russia in 1884, and came 
to America when only seventeen years 
old. He engaged in the fur business, 


Tw onty-five Ton Vault Door Open, Interior View Showing Section of Safe Deposit Box and Emergency 
Door in Rear 
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and so indefatigable was he as a worker 
and so sagacious was his business sense 
that he succeeded in establishing a large 
business in that line. He is president 
of the Eitingon-Schild Company, presi- 
dent of the Eitingon Realty Company, 
vice-president of the International 
Brokerage and Clearing Company, and 
in addition to being vice-president of 
the Sherman National Bank is a mem- 
ber of its finance committee. 

Max Radt, vice-president, has resided 
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ager of one of their offices in the West. 
Charles W. Hodson, cashier, was 
formerly connected with the Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, New York city, leaving 
that institution in 1907 to enter the 
Sherman National Bank. He was ap- 
pointed cashier October 25, 1916. 
William E. Dobbin, assistant cashier, 
was born in New York city. He was 
with the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York for eight years and one year with 
Fisk & Robinson, members of the New 


Vault Door Closed—Section of Coupon Booths 


in New York for the past thirty-eight 


years. Previous to his banking expe- 
rience of twenty years, he was in the 
woolen business. 

W. A. Radford, vice-president, prior 
to his election as an officer of the 
Sherman National Bank of New York, 
was connected with the National Bank 
of (ommerce in New York, with which 
institution he received his bank train- 
ing. Previously he was connected for 
a nimber of years with the firm of 
R. %. Dun & Company and was man- 


York Stock Exchange. He entered the 
employ of the Sherman National Bank 
of New York at its formation in 1907, 
and was elected assistant cashier in 
March, 1918. 

It will be seen that in its location, 
banking rooms, official staff and all that 
goes to make up a thoroughly success- 
ful banking institution, the Sherman 
National Bank occupies a very strong 
position. The solid record of growth 
presented above affords a sure basis 
for the future. 
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A Centenarian Who Is an Active Bank 
Director 





HAT is a unique distinction which 
belongs to the Farmers and Me- 
chanics National Bank of Fred- 

erick, Md.—-having a director who has 
celebrated the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth and who continues to 
attend board meetings and take an ac- 
tive interest in the bank’s affairs. Jo- 
seph G. Miller is the gentleman who 
enjoys this rare honor. He was born 
in Berkeley County, Va., February 20, 
1818. His early life was passed in 
farm work, but at the age of sixteen 
he went to Frederick and found employ- 
ment in a store, and not long after en- 
tered into mercantile business on his 
own account. After twenty-three years 
of suecess in this line he sold his inter- 


JOSEPH G. MILLER 
Director Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, 
Frederick, Md., who recently passed his one- 
hundredth birthday 


ests and bought a farm. After eight 
years he sold his farm and returned 
to Frederick, where he remained for 
five vears and then again resumed farm- 
ing, to which he has since given his 
chief attention. 

Mr. Miller had only a common school 
education, but he was endowed by na- 
ture with superior mental gifts, which 
were developed by constant exercise in 
the training school of life. 

He served four terms as a member of 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Frederick County, has been a trustee of 
the County Home for the Poor, and also 
a member of the Board of Charities and 
Corrections. He has always been in- 
terested in public improvements; was 
active in the management of the Fred- 
erick and Monocacy Turnpike Company 
and for forty years its treasurer. He 
has been for many years a director of 
the Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank of Frederick, and a member of the 
directorate of the Mutual Insurance 
Company of Frederick County since 
February, 1879. 

His discharge of duty in all positions 
of trust has been marked by the high- 
est business intelligence and the strict- 
est integrity. He has been upright in 
all his dealings and conscientious in 
the discharge of every duty, public and 
private. 

The great success that has attended 
his efforts in his mercantile and agri- 
cultural pursuits, as well as in all his 
business ventures, was not secured by 
luck, but has been the natural result of 
well directed, intelligent effort, backed 
by untiring industry and energy and an 
earnest determination at all times to ad- 
here to his convictions of right. 

It is a great pleasure for Tue 
BaNnKERS MaGazineE to give recognition 
to Mr. Miller’s sterling qualities and to 
his long and active life. The picture of 
him presented above was taken on the 
one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 





J. C. BERNALES 
President of Peruvian Senate, Vice-President 
Central Cable Co., General Manager National 
Tax Collecting Co. 


JOSE PAYAN 
General Manager Banco del Peru y Londres 


Peru—Its Political, Financial, Industrial 
and Commercial Situation 





By J. LAUREANO RODRIGO 





T is still necessary, when speaking 
about Latin American countries, to 
mention their political situation. In 

Peru, political activities are running 
aloug normal lines. 

President Pardo has wisely led the 
internal politics of the country. He 
has consolidated the internal political 
sitvation. Before his election to the 
Presidential chair, the economical situa- 
tion of the country not good. 
seor Pardo immediately began to re- 

the national confidence in the Gov- 


was 


ernment, by setting in order the finan- 
cial affairs of the nation, introducing 
economy where had hitherto been waste, 
and regularizing the services of the 
national debt, which he succeeded in 
reducing to a very important extent. 
Another notable thing due to Sefor 
Pardo’s energy was the tremendous im- 
pulse given to industrial life. 

The election of Sefior Pardo was the 
result of the drawing together of the 
principal political parties, symbolizing 
the national spirit in their choice of 
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EDUARDO HIGGINSON 
Consul-General of Peru at New York 


candidate, and above all the need of 
the hour. His Presidency has realized 
the hopes which were formed for it. 

The political tendencies which 
worked for Sefior Pardo’s election in 
the course of their natural development 
are now pointing to Sefior Bernales as 
his successor. The entire country has 
sufficient faith in Sefior Bernales’ ex- 
perience to know that when he takes 
up the reins of state there will be no 
looking backward. 

It is not intended to attempt to pre- 
dict the future, as there are three other 
candidates beside Sefior Bernales, the 
aim being merely to give our friends 
in the United States a clear idea of the 
political situation in Peru. 

Sefior Bernales has played many im- 
portant parts in his life, gathering 
from each a rich harvest of experience. 
Traveling extensively in the most im- 
portant countries of the world, apply- 
ing the results of his studies to the 
national problems of his own country 


as Senator, business man, lawmaker, 
leader of opinion, and later President 
of the Senate, he is inevitably becoming 
the one man capable of carrying on 
Sefior Pardo’s good work, and guiding 
tuis young and robust state into the 
accomplishment of its destiny. 

Dr. Javier Prado, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Lima, formerly Senator and 
Secretary of State; Sefior Augusto 
Leguia, at one time President of Peru 
and who is now living in London, where 
he is engaged in banking; and Sefior 
Antero Aspillaga, one-time candidate 
for the Presidency of the Republic, 
Senator and business man, are the three 
other candidates who represent the va- 
rious parties, practically all different 
factions of the old party, called Civilis- 
ta. The elections will take place in one 
of the last months of this year, ahd the 
new Administration will begin on 
August 18, 1919. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The general situation of the country 
from an economical point of view is 
good. The banks have plenty of money, 
and deposits have reached a higher fig- 
ure than ever before. The foreign ex- 
change shows a rate favorable for the 
country, sometimes with a high pre- 
mium. Practically speaking, the re- 
serve in gold is in excess of the paper 
currency. 

The national industries are in a pe- 
riod of remarkable growth and develop- 
ment, and the annual production, in 
spite of the fact that it is greater than 
ever before, cannot fill the entire de- 
mand. Import trade, on account of war 
conditions, is restricted, and this means 
an abnormal excess of export trade 
compared with the import trade. 

An important event in the national 
industrial life was the meeting of the 
National Mining Congress, inaugurated 
the last day of the last year by Presi- 
dent Pardo. The president of the 
Congress was Sejfior Ricardo Bentin, 
Vice-President of the country. Setior 
Bentin holds a leading position in min- 
ing circles of Peru, and his very con- 
siderable fortune was made by his own 
efforts entirely, thus constituting him 
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the type of the genuine self-made man 
of South America. 

It is mentioned as a significant fact 
indicative of the favorable condition of 
the general situation that at the end of 
the last year there were in Lima nearly 
1,000 privately-owned automobiles, al- 
most all of which were imported in 
1917, while in 1879, when Peru expe- 
rienced its best economic period, there 
were only 270 private coaches. Many 
more than that number of coaches are 
still used in urban traffic, beside auto- 
mobiles for public hire. 

The excellent condition of the Na- 
tional Treasury is shown by the re- 
sumed construction of many public 
works all over the country, which had 
been suspended during the first years of 
the war, and also new constructions 
which are being started. 

Real estate in the country and city is 
doubling and trebling its value before 
the war. 


BANKING 


After successfully weathering the 
economic crisis which the beginning of 
war caused the country, the banks are 
now greater and stronger than before, 
owing to the consolidation of their re- 
sources and clearing up of their ac- 
coynts. The deposits are daily increas- 
ing, and the people have perfect confi- 
dence in the institutions. 

The following figures are enlighten- 
ing: 

Cash reserve, June 30, 1917...... £2,846,190 
Cash reserve, June 30, 1916 
Deposits, June 30, 1917 

Deposits, June 30, 1916 

Discounts and advances, June 30, 

1917 
Discounts and advances, June 30, 


2,451,096 


2,177,644 


BANCO DEL PERU Y LONDRES 

The Banco del Peru y Londres is 
the |eading bank of the country, as well 
as the oldest. This institution has ex- 
peri need a great increase in its busi- 
ness during the last two years, the fig- 
ures covering that period showing that 
bus'.ess has been greater than ever be- 
fore This bank is really a national, 
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Facade of the Banco del Peru y Londres at Lima 


rather than a private, institution. It is 
engaged in practically all the vital busi- 
ness of the country. The principal in- 
dustries of Peru and the domestic com- 
merce have always had the support of 
this bank. It is also the principal credit 
institution for all governmental busi- 
ness. The leading commercial and in- 
dustrial corporations of the country are 
also controlled by the Banco del Peru 
y Londres, whose -director general, 
Sefior José Payan, founder of the bank, 
is president of a number of leading cor- 
porations, such as the National Tax 
Collecting Company, founded by him 
by order of the Government, the Clear- 
ing House, the Stock Exchange (both 
of which were founded by him also) 
and many others, the total capital of 
which amounts to some hundred mil- 
lions. 

Regarding Mr. Paydn’s many activi- 
ties in Peru, there is space here to men- 
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. 
One of the steamers of the Peruvian Steamship Co. 


tion only a few of his most important 
accomplishments. Many of Peru’s 
banking and commercial laws are due to 
his initiative and constant work. The 
monetary system of the country owes 
its success to him. 

He is responsible for the successful 
solution of the problems which the war 
created in Peru, such as the financial 
and commercial crisis, and especially 
the monetary problem, which problem 
was caused by the hoarding of gold 
and silver—the only kinds of Peruvian 
money before the war—which greatly 
restricted business. 

Sefor Payan has had _ thirty-five 
vears of banking experience, and is an 
authority in financial circles all over the 
world, especially in Europe. He is 
director of some of the leading banking 
institutions of France, Bolivia and Ar- 
gentina. Senor Payan has been in New 
York recently, recuperating his health. 

Sefor Don Pablo La Rosa is the gen- 
eral manager of this bank, in the growth 
of which he has played a very impor- 
tant part. As representative of the 
bank, he holds the presidency of the 
board of directors of the aforementioned 
institutions. Sefior La Rosa has had 
many years’ banking experience in Peru 
at the head of this bank, and is one of 
the most capable men in South Amer- 
ican banking circles. 

Mention may also be made of Sefior 
Casabonne, manager of the branch that 
this bank has in Arequipa, the second 
city of Peru. 

El Banco del Peru y Londres has its 
head office in Lima. The building is 
one of the largest and handsomest m 
the capital, covering half a block on 


the principal business street. The 
are fifteen branches distributed throug 
out the leading cities, especially in the 
centers of production, and there is an 
agency in practically every Peruvion 
city. 

The following figures will show the 
condition of the bank in the most im- 
portant years of this current period: 


1913 1916 1917 
Cash re- 
serve ...£ 440,482 £ 


Deposits 2,870,198 


765,431 
1,694,161 


£1,040,948 
2,512,918 


BANCO POPULAR 


This bank was founded by Sefior A. 
Garcia y Lastres in 1899, being the re- 
sult of an important movement in Pe- 
ruvian financial circles. Its rapid 
growth has made it one of the most 
important banks of the country. 

The Banco Popular has a capital of 
£220,000 and a surplus of £58,810. 

Sefior Garcia y Lastres was until last 
year Minister of Finances in Peru, and 
his record of service is universally rec- 
ognized as very successful, coéperating 
efficiently with Sefior Pardo’s govern- 
mental plans. 

At the expiration of his governmental 
position, Sefior Garcia y Lastres re- 
sumed his connection with the Banco 
Popular. 


BANCO INTERNACIONAL 


This bank was _ established 
years ago, in its own building in Calle 
Espaderos, and with a capital of £100,- 
000. It was founded by a circle of men 
interested in agriculture, for the purpose 
of aiding the growth of this industry. 
There is a special department for the 
handling of mortgages, which has had 
decided success. 

The institution has experienced a 
very important evolution in the last 
year. For the purpose of spreading its 
field of endeavor, the stockholders of 
the bank have introduced into the board 
of directors some gentlemen interested 
in the mining industry, and also new 
elements in the agricultural industry. 
The board has voted a large appro 
priation to be used in this new work 
under the leadership of Seftor Pedro d: 


many 
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Salaverry, Peru’s Most Important Port for Exportation of Sugar 


Osma, a man thoroughly experienced in 
financial affairs, as well as the other 
new directors, Sefiores Vicente Gutier- 
rez, Julio Barrenechea, and Messrs. 
Simson and Marshall. 

The general manager of this institu- 
tion is that very capable banker, Sejior 
A. Porras, whose experience places him 
among the leading authorities in his 
field. 


BANCO ITALIANO 


The Banco Italiano, created by the 
leading Italians of Peru, represents the 
interests of the Italian colony in that 
country, whose wealth and industries 
are becoming more and more Peruvian. 
As a matter of fact, they are now well 
identified with the national life. The 
bank was established in Lima in 1889, 
where it has its headquarters. Its 
capital has steadily increased to its 
present figure, £200,000. The bank is 
extending its influence to the most im- 
portant cities of the country, having 
four branches (all of them in southern 
provinces), and agencies practically all 
through Peru. The institution has be- 
come especially active in the last three 
years, increasing its surplus to £113,- 


Signor Guido Pedrazzini was until 
last year the general manager, and took 


advantage of the opportunity to show 
his ability as a banker. The president 
of the bank is Signor Luis Sanguineti, 
wih» is well known in the highest busi- 
nes cireles of South America. Signor 
S:iguineti is a good example of the 
s:'-made man, and shows the _possi- 


bility of a foreigner in Latin-American 
countries making a fortune on a large 
scale. 


MONEY 


For the purpose of solving the prob- 
lem caused by the hoarding of gold as 
a consequence of the panic experienced 
in the first days of the war, there was 
a system of paper currency established 
for the duration of the war, so that the 
gold would not leave the country. 

The first step in this temporary 
change was to create a reserve fund of 
gold representing twenty per cent. of 
the paper issued by the banks under 
the special vigilance of a national in- 
stitution created for this purpose only. 
The eighty per cent. balance was rep- 
resented by other bonds. 

The appearance of this kind of money 
in Peru was not generally welcomed 
by the people, because of an experience 
the country had many years ago when, 
after the war with Chili, the monetary 
system failed. However, this last at- 
tempt seems to have inspired increased 
confidence, and since more than a year 
ago paper money has been circulated 
much more freely than gold coin. 

The gold reserve was also increased 
until now the permanent stock kept 
by the Junta de Vigilancia (the na- 
tional institution established to regulate 
the currency issue) amounts to nearly 
seventy per cent. of the entire issue. 
But as the private banks have their 
private stock of gold, and not all the 
paper issued is in circulation, the 
amount is much more than 100 per cent. 
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The amount of gold coined in the last 
two years in the National Mint of Lima 
is significant. Since the coining of gold 
began, the yearly average was £100,000 
until 1916. In 1916, £582,477 was 
coined, which amount was almost 
trebled in 1917, when the amount 
minted was £1,720,434. It is interest- 
ing to note that the mint is not of suf- 
ficient capacity to cover the entire de- 
mand of the public. The gold given to 
the mint to be coined in 1917 amounted 
to £2,326,975, equivalent to the whole 
amount in coined gold since the minting 
began in the country until December 
$1, 1916. This amount is more than 
twenty-three times the annual average 
before the war. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


When the war began foreign ex- 
change in Peru experienced a notable 
fall, owing to the internal depreciation 
of paper currency. It was a problem 
for the Government and the leading 
banks to keep stable the rate of ex- 


change for the purpose of regulating 
foreign commerce, especially the import 
trade, and avoiding the depreciation, of 


the national currency. But in the 
course of time (beginning with the last 
months of 1916) the rate of exchange 
became more favorable for Peruvian 
money, owing to the increasing confi- 
dence in the currency and the growth 
in the country’s export business. 

On the last day of the last year 
(1917) the foreign exchange quoted 
premiums as follows on _ ninety-day 
drafts: American gold, seven and one- 
half per cent.; English gold, eight per 
cent.; French gold, fourteen per cent. 


NATIONAL FINANCES 


The national finances of Peru have 
reached the highest figures in the coun- 
try’s history. The export duties on ce- 
reals, sugar, hides, wool and mineral 
products have enabled the Government 
to reéstablish the national service, 
which was somewhat interrupted by the 
crisis of 1914-1915, thus regularizing 
the national debt. 

The amounts of the national expendi- 


tures and national resources have not 
only been balanced, but also show a sur- 
plus in the last two years, and the na 
tional budget has reached an amount 
surpassing that of the best years before 
the war. In 1912 (estimated as the 
most prosperous year in _ national 
finances before the war) the national 
budget amounted to £3,313,396, while 
the budget for 1918 was calculated at 
about £4,000,000. The national income 
for 1916 was nearly £1,000,000 more 
than calculated, and a greater increase 
was experienced in 1917. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


The future generation of the country 
will see the result of the great work 
which President Pardo has done in 
regularizing domestic and foreign na- 
tional credit by normalizing the serv- 
ice of the national debt and reducing it 
in a very considerable amount. 

On June 30 of last year the amorti- 
zation of the national debt was 
£1,654,069, which amount represents 
nearly a third of the total debt. The 
two loans made to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment by the Grace Syndicate of 
£200,000 each are up to date in their 
service, and in the official report of the 
Minister of Finances it is stated that 
the first will be cancelled the Ist of 
April, 1918, and the second one at the 
end of 1919. 

It was, as President Pardo said, the 
principal and fundamental object of the 
national trust, placed in his hands in 
a serious hour of the governmental 
crisis, to restore the credit, of the state, 
and it was his constant care to rehabili- 
tate the service of the national debt, 
and reduce it as much as possible. 


ROADS AND RAILROADS 


There are just now under construc- 
tion many railroads in Peru, and there 
has been sent to Congress a bill pro- 
posing an appropriation of £500,000 
for the construction of railroads, and 
the activity of the Government has been 
shown in getting material for them. 
Special mention might be made of the 
efforts of Sefior Eduardo Higginson, 
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the Peruvian Consul General in New 
York, who is the dean of the consular 
body in the city, probably the most ex- 
perienced consul in the world, and cer- 
tainly the Peruvian consul who has 
contributed in the most practical way to 
the growth of the country within the 
vast radius of his activities. 

The Government is now engaged in 
the construction of many roads of 
transcendental importance to the coun- 
try. There are 1,000 kilometers of 
roads under construction, which will 
connect the principal productive zones 
of the country to which the railroad 
has not yet reached. Many other roads 
are planned, the construction of which 
will probably begin this year, according 
to the plans of President Pardo. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SYSTEM 


For the purpose of creating a bank- 
ing institution with the special aim of 
helping the agricultural industry of the 
country, a bill has been presented by 
the Minister of Finances for the estab- 
lishment of a national agricultural bank, 
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which could also act in the sale and 
administration of national real estate 
properties, and other institutions of offi- 
cial character. 

Without considering the first great 
field in which this bank could operate, 
the second suggested purpose of the 
bank admits of a very wide develop- 
ment. 

The capital of the bank would be 
£300,000, a third interest of which 
would be bought by the Government. 

Another important suggestion em- 
bodied in a bill by the same minister 
covers the creation of general ware- 
houses for the purpose of issuing cer- 
tificates of deposit called warrants, and 
special commercial legislation giving a 
sufficient guarantee to those certificates 
and legal value to transactions in which 
the certificates may be used. 


SUGAR 


The sugar industry is undergoing a 
period of great development in Peru. 
The planters are largely increasing 
their production, and as a consequence 


Sectional View of Cane Crusher in Laredo Sugar Factory, Ygnacio Chopitea—Chama Valley, Peru 
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Pay day at Offices of Cerro de Casco Mining Co. 


the sugar plants are being improved. 
In short, the industry, which was in a 
a bad condition before the war, is now 
recovering its economic balance. The 
increased prices and the renewal of ma- 
chinery made possible have stimulated 
the industry in such a way that the 
sugar production of Peru for the last 
two years was bigger than ever before, 
many of the plants doubling their ca- 
pacity for production. As is shown by 
the statistics of export duties, the rev- 
nue from sugar has increased, which 
means, of course, increased production 
and manufacture. 

The Port of Salaverry is the most 
important one engaged in the exporta- 
tion of sugar. The entire production 
of the Chicoma Valley (about seventy 
per cent. of the entire sugar production 
of Peru) is exported through Salaverry. 

Among the most important sugar 
plants of the country, special mention 
should be made of the Laredo Sugar 
Factory, which is the property of Se- 
flor Don Ygnacio Chopitea, who dis- 
regarded the prejudices ot the aristoc- 
racy to which he belonged in order to 
engage in manufacturing, and who is 
now a leader in the industrial life of 
Peru, and a very important factor in 
the country’s growth. 

The annual production of the Laredo 
factory amounts to more than 100,000- 
000 pounds, there are 3,000 people em- 
ployed all year on the plantation and 
in the factory and the monthly pay- 
roll is about $100,000. 

Sefior Chopitea, the sole owner of 
this enormous plant, lives in Lima, 
where he has a summer and a winter 


home. The writer has visited Seiior 
Chopitea’s residences many times, and 
has admired the collection of old Span- 
ish furniture, paintings, valuable Inca 
curios, and rooms furnished entirely 
with family heirlooms. 


MINING 


The construction of a railroad is now 
under way that will unite the Central 
Railway of Peru with the rich coal 
field of Jatunhuasi, which contains 3,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal, according to 
an official report. Jatunhuasi is only 
a few miles from iron mines, the wealth 
of which is calculated at 38,000,000 
tons. Peruvian engineers think that 
after this railroad is complete it will 
be very easy to build blast furnaces in 
the country. 

The most important development in 
the mining industry last year, as has 
been mentioned above, was the inaug- 
uration by President Pardo of the 
National Mining Congress, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, under the presidency of 
Sefior Ricardo Bentin, who has been 
called the genuine representative of 
Peruvian miners. The inauguration of 
the Mining Congress is the second step 
in the mining industry of Peru, the first 
step being the creation of the National 
Engineering School in 1876 by Presi- 
dent Pardo, the father of the present 
executive. The value of the annual 
production at that time was £800,000, 
whereas the figures of 1916 show a 
production valued at £8,000.000, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. over the fig- 
1915, and an increase of 100 
those of 1914. 


ures of 


per cent. over 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The foreign trade of Peru is experi- 
encing a very prosperous era. While 
the export business is increasing in an 
unusual proportion, the import business 
not only maintains its importance, but 
also shows an increase of about fifty 
per cent. over that of 1912, which is 
estimated as the best year for this busi- 
ness before the war. 

The accompanying figures will show 
in a clear manner the increase of Peru’s 
foreign trade in the last two years, as 
compared with the two best years of the 
five preceding the war: 

Total. 
£10,790,914 
14,596,267 
14,617,352 


25,224,213 


Exports. 
£ 5,478,941 
9,438,581 
11,521,807 
16,541,063 


Imports. 
-  -£5,911,973 
5,157,686 
3,095,544 
8,683,150 


1908 
1912 
1915 
1916 


Thus the increase of total foreign 
trade was in 1916 £10,606,861 over the 
total for 1915. 

Imports aB&o included gold coin and 
bullion valued at £908,612. 


NATIONAL TAX COLLECTING 


COMPANY 


THE 


The National Tax Collecting Com- 
pany (La Compafiia Recaudadora de 
Impuestos), which handles the entire 
collection of national internal taxes, 
and practically those of all the munici- 
palities and provinces, was founded 
April 1, 1913, by Sefior José Paydn as 
director general of the Banco del Peru 
y Londres, in accordance with a special 
order of the Government. This bank 
signed a contract with the Government 
on the 24th of February, and by the 
first of April the company was incor- 
porated and had already made a loan 
to the Peruvian Government of £1,245,- 
000, which loan being the basis of 
the contract. This company, as the in- 
termediary between the state and the 
taxpayers, has conducted the national 
collection of taxes in such a way that 
the taxes received have been increased 
about $1,500,000 in four years, contrib- 
utiie in a very important manner to 
the building up of the Government's 
res’ rees by putting the collection on a 
Sci’ ‘fie and business-like plane. 

cost of the collection has been 


reduced in a large proportion, the taxes 
are collected more quickly, and the or- 
ganization of the national collection has 
been conducted in such a way that the 
Government can calculate on a more 
certain basis the amount of its resources. 

Upon the creation of the company, 
Seftor José Carlos Bernales was ap- 
pointed, by general consent, to the po- 
sition of general manager. The results 
obtained by the National Tax Collect- 
ing Company, in spite of the tremen- 
dous crisis of 1914-1915, and _ the 
splendid services extended to the Gov- 
ernment from a financial point of view 
in those years by this corporation, when 
it maintained a normal equilibrium in 
the finances of the nation, have been 
well recognized by the citizens and the 
Government. Sefior Bernales, the man 
who did all this, has given in this way 
a very eloquent example of his ability 
as a statesman. Sejfior Bernales, being 
familiar with each small detail of the 
company’s organization, as well as con- 
tributing successfully to the national 
finances, has put it in such a position 
that it is realizing fully the idea which 
was behind its creation. 

The dividends paid by the corpora- 
tion were never less than 8.88 per cent., 
and are regularly about ten per cent. 


NATIONAL MERCHANT MARINE 


The Peruvian Steamship Company is 
more than doing its part in the national 
merchant marine. The dividends paid 
by the company in the last two years 
show plainly its prosperity. Conducted 
by Sefior N. L. Mulanovich, a man of 
much experience in this line of busi- 
ness, the company is increasing its utili- 
ties and extending its services to the 
country in a degree not anticipated at 
its beginning. 

The company’s finances are in a very 
good condition. In fact, another steam- 
ship has just been added to the fleet, the 
“Iquitos,” the additional tonnage of 
which is an important help in the trans- 
portation of national products from Pe- 
ruvian ports on the Pacific to ports of 
other countries on the same coast, and 
especially to Panama, between which 
ports the Peruvian Steamship Company 
has a regular service. 
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Book Reviews 





SAavING AND INvestinG Money; or, 
Ten Lessons 1n Turirt. By T. E. 
Sanders. Thrift Publishers, Racine, 
Wis. Price, $1.00. 

“With the firm conviction that the 
first step in national preparedness is 
more thrift among the people, and 
with the hope that some may profit by 
these pages, so their gains may 
be greater and their losses less, this 
book is submitted to the public.” 

Wage earners and salaried persons 
are urged to save and invest. The 
author suggests ways of acquiring hab- 
its of thrift—by buying a home, taking 
life insurance and through other invest- 


ments. 
a 


BaNKING AND Bank Accountine. By 
D. W. Morton. Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago. Price, $2.40. Price of 
Text, $1.00. 

Includes a complete outfit of papers, 
blank books, blank forms, etc., for 
students in class rooms. 

The text is prepared for students but 
from the viewpoint of the banker pre- 
sents nothing new. 

Gives instruction in bank accounting 
and in the theory of banking as well. 
The complete outfit will afford dis- 
cipline to the student for work in a 


bank. 
Wy 


Unrair Competition. By W. H. S. 
Stevens. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

The author discusses the subject from 
an economic point of view, and classifies 
according to their elementary charac- 
ters eleven forms of “unfair competi- 
tion.” 

Based upon two articles which origi- 
nally appeared in 1914, the material has 
been rewritten and enlarged. The re- 
sult is a thorough and comprehensive 
treatment from an economic viewpoint 
and is of decided value to the legal pro- 
fession and business man. 
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AccounTING Principtes. By S. F. 
Racine, Western Institute of Account- 
ancy, Seattle, Wash. Price, $3.00. 
A text written for advanced students 

to which they can refer for an answer 

to baffling questions on the theory of 
accounts. 

Examination papers of recent years 
have been carefully studied in an effort 
to bring salient features into this book. 

Bookkeeping, double and single en- 
try and a comprehensive explanation of 
accounting, including accountancy of in- 
vestment, depreciation, goodwill, re- 
serves and sinking funds receive very 
careful attention. 


ELeMENT RY PrINcIPLEs oF Econom- 
ics. By R. T. Ely and G. R. Wicker. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. @Price, $1.10. 
This is a text-book that is thoroughly 

teachable and manifestly is elementary 

in character It is clear, concise, con- 
crete. 

The outlines of theory are presented 
in a form most generally accepted by 
economists. Advanced theories that are 
more or less disagreed upon are not in- 
eluded lest they confuse the beginner. 

The regular edition is used in the 
schools of England, Canada and other 
English-speaking countries and recently 
a Japanese translation has found ac- 


ceptance. 
WW 


Ninety-Six Pans 
Money sy Mai. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
Shows the methods employed by cred- 

it men in collecting money from all 

kinds of people under all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. 

“To write letters that really make 
the most obdurate debtors pay up, that 
really influence and persuade the 
grouchiest and most sensitive to pay 
promptly and yet hold their good will 
is an art that is explained and made ap- 
plicable in this book.” Actual letters 
are reproduced in full. 


FOR COLLECTING 
By A. W. Shaw 
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methods in this 
direction particularly must be 
earnestly taken under advise- 
ment by our forward-looking men of 
affairs, as the lack of interest to fur- 
ther the scope of our system of branch 
banking in foreign countries may seri- 
ously check the work of trade expan- 
sion and place our merchants at a dis- 
advantage in later meeting aggressive 
European trade competition. 

It is generally opined that in order 
to enable the wheels of commerce to 
run smoothly and rapidly, our foreign 
relations cannot successfully be devel- 
oped so long as it is necessary to oper- 
ate through ‘banking institutions of com- 
peting nations. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides for 
the establishment of branches by mem- 
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ber banks in foreign countries and on 
the assumption that it would better 
serve their interests, the law of Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, was subsequently amended 
to provide that members of the system 
may codperatee for the purpose of joint- 
ly owning and operating foreign de- 
pendencies. 

Coéperative combinations, such as 
may be deemed expedient to develop 
our foreign trade relations in normal 
times, are now generally agreed to be 
essential, and a recognition of this prin 
ciple in the development of oversea 
commerce is, in my opinion, most nec 
essary to our economic progress. 

If the United States succeeds in es 
tablishing a system of branch banking 
thoroughly suited to modern world-wid: 
conditions, a great forward step will 
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have been taken in consolidating the 
advancement already achieved through 
the financial and industrial energies of 
our population. 

& 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 


THE RUSSIAN OBLIGATIONS IN FRANCE 


’ has been often rumored that the 

Russian Government intends to repu- 
diate its obligations abroad. Among the 
countries interested in this question is 
France. She has contributed to the 
financial aid of the Russian State be- 
fore and during the war. An article in 
the “Eeonomiste Européen” (Paris), 
sisned by Edmond Théry, gives us a 
clcar insight into the question. 

\t the end of 1902, when the opera- 
ti os of loans and conversions concern- 
i» the Russian monetary reform of 
| '7, as well as the policy of repur- 
c se of the railroads was finished, the 
} ic debt of Russia amounted to 6,629 

ms of roubles. By December 31, 





1912, after the liquidation of the ex- 
penses caused by the war with Japan 
and after the finishing of the Trans-Si- 
berian railroad, the nominal capital of 
the same public debt attained 8,842 
millions of roubles, that is, an increase 
of over two billions of roubles. How- 
ever, one should bear in mind that be- 
tween the two dates the Russian Gov- 
ernment had consolidated all its war 
expenses of 1904-1905, that the extent 
of the Russian railroads had had an 
increase of 18,341 kilometers, of which 
7,710 kilometers were in Europe and 
9,052 kilometers in Asia. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the capital 
invested in the railroads had played a 
considerable réle in the growth of the 
Russian public debt; that between 1902 
and 1912 the net products obtained by 
the State from the exploitations of its 
railroads had progressed about 197 mil- 
lions of roubles; and that at that last 
date these products were 321 millions 
of roubles, while the service of the 
whole Russian public debt, interest and 
redemption fund included, amounted to 
603 
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only 401 millions of roubles. Thus the 
net profits that the Russian State de- 
rived from its railroads in 1912 repre- 
sented eighty per cent. of the entire 
charges of its public debt. 

At the end of 1913 the obligations 
guaranteed by Russia represented a 
nominal capital of 14,785 millions of 
francs divided into forty-seven species 
of titles. This total amounted to 15,- 
450 millions of francs after the loan 
of the United Railroads issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Besides these there were 
from 1,500 to 1,600 millions of francs 
worth of various titles: banks, private 
railways, industrial societies, mining 
enterprises, etc. The loans of the Rus- 
sian State have been issued at the 
same time in France, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and even in Ger- 
many and Austria. The total of the 
Russian obligations owned by the 
French on the eve of the war did not 
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FRANCE 


TARP A RIA 





exceed 12 billions of francs in nominal 
capital. 

The wonderful results of Russian 
commerce and industry before the war 
obtained through foreign capital, had 
certainly made the French public buy 
Russian paper. But the real reason of 
the success of this paper was the sym- 
pathy that the French always have had 
towards the Russian nation. 

“It is, therefore, impossible,” con- 
cludes Mr. Théry, “that this great peo- 
ple of 175 millions habitants should 
ratify, when they will regain their po- 
litical equilibrium, the annulment of 
their foreign debt. 

“Otherwise Russia would condemn 
herself to perpetual misery, in the sense 
that nobody in the world, not even the 
German bankers, would lend her finan- 
cial aid. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET OF 1918 


The chairman of the Budget Com- 
mission, Mr. Louis Marin, has finished 
the report concerning the ordinary 
French budget of the year 1918. The 
expenses for this year amount to 7,769,- 
818,035 fr.; and the receipts represent 
7,530,623,930 fr., 6,542,513,930 fr. be- 
ing the resources at the moment of the 
drawing of the bill, and 988,110,000 fr. 
being the result of the fiscal measures 
adopted December 31, 1917. The defi- 
cit amounts thus to 239,194,105 fr. In 
order to cover it, the minister of finance 
has proposed some additional fiscal 
measures providing for new taxes. 

However, one has to consider the 
financial situation of France from the 
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beginning of the war in order to under- 
stand the budget of 1918. There is a 
list containing the credits from August, 
1914, viz.: 
Francs. 

Military and exceptional ex- 

penses of war, 87,200,000,000 
Expenses of the public debt. .10,700,000,000 
Ordinary expenses of the civil 

services 8,600,000,000 
106,500,000,000 


On the other hand, the ways and 
means of the Treasury may be estimated 
as follows: 


I. Reserve of Treasury: 
In France 
Included about 20 billions 
orth of bonds of National 
sefense and 31 billions for 
he three loans, 5 per cent. 
nd 4 per cent.) 


66,400,000,000 


19,300,000,000 


Normal receipts ; 15,300,000,000 
‘ncluded about one billion 

rived from new fiscal 

easures, applied before 

ecember 31, 1917.) 


Besides the military expenses in the 
strictest sense of the term, the war has 
indirectly imposed upon the state some 
inevitable expenses that one could esti- 
mate at about 11,190 millions of francs. 
Among these expenses there are the 
military allocations, the assistance of 
the victims of war, the assistance of 
the refugees, the reconstruction of the 
invaded regions, etc. 

During the first months of the war 
the Minister of Finance appealed to 
the Treasury. Afterwards some new 
permanent resources were created 
through fiscal measures. These re- 
sources are: 1. The advances of the 
Banque de France and of the Banque 
d’Algérie; 2, the bonds and obligations 
of the national defense; 3, the loans of 
the national defense! 4, the resources 
furnished by the friendly or allied 
states; 5, the various resources of the 
Treasury. Finally, the loans of the 
Treasury at short term and ordinary 
loans. 
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Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency. 
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FRENCH RAILROAD TARIFFS 


The railroad industry in France, 
whose cost prices have immensely aug- 
mented since the beginning of the war, 
is the only one which has not increased 
its selling prices, the prices of service, 
that is, the tariff of transport. This 
situation had been already reported to 
the Government by the administration 
of the state lines and by other com- 
panies. In 1917 a draft of a bill con- 
cerning the raising of the tariff was 
presented. The proposed measure estab- 
lished a uniform augmentation of fifteen 
per cent of the existing tariffs. But 
the Socialist group in the Chamber was 
opposed to this plan from the start, so 
that nothing became of it. There are, 
however, several reasons which justify 
a raise of transportation charges in 
France. One needs only compare the 
actual price of a ton of coal with what 
it used to be in order to realize the in- 
creased expense of procuring this indis- 
pensable raw material. A ton of coal 
costs now about six or seven times more 


than before the war. Moreover, the 
railroads, which consumed in normal 
times about eight millions of tons of 
coal yearly, need now a greater quantity 
on account of the extraordinary de- 
mands made upon them for war trans- 
portation. 

It is true that the receipts of the 
railroads have increased during the 
war. However, if the gross receipts 
from 1913 to 1916 have augmented 
about 61 millions of frances on account 
of the military transportation, the ex- 
penses of management have augmented 
about 275 millions of francs, and 68 
millions of new taxes on the capital 
have been added to those before the 
war. The deficit amounts thus to 300 
millions of francs yearly. 

AT THE MINT IN 


FABRICATION COIN 


PARIS 


OF 


Tables published by the ‘Bulletin 


de Statistique et de Législation 
Comparée” giving the fabrication o! 


coin at the Paris mint during 1915 and 
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1916 show that no French pieces of 
gold have been coined during the year 
1915 on aecount of circumstances. But 
the fabrication of silver coin, whose 
circulation required an increase, 
amounted to 86,328,362 fr. in nominal 
value, corresponding to the emission of 
82.811,339 pieces. 

Statistics for 1916 also show that no 
piece of French gold was coined in that 
By way of compensation, the 
fabrication of silver coins, despite the 
important fabrication of 1915, amounted 
to 154,283,813 fr. in nominal value, 
corresponding to the emission of 162,- 
878.489 pieces. ° 


vear. 


TAX ON OBJECTS OF LUXURY 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris 
anded over its suggestions to the 


\ er of Commerce regarding the tax 
0 per cent. on the selling of objects 
of iry. They tend to lessen the rate 
o new tax, either by a lowering of 
th imber of articles to which it is 





applicable or by measures of interpre- 
tation which would modify the incidence 
of the tax. The Chamber of Commerce 
points out that the Parisian region is 
the principal seat of the industries of 
luxury which would contribute to the 
raising of business after the war; it is, 
therefore, necessary not to take the risk 
of seeing them moving to neighboring 
countries. 

Here is the list of objects which will 
be taxed: Instruments of photography, 
objectives and accessories; automobiles 
serving the transport of persons, their 
coach-buildings and accessories; jew- 
elry of gold or platinum; billiards and 
accessories; hosiery and linen-work of 
silk; curiosities, antiquities, and all ob- 
jects of collections; brandy, liquors; 
paints, perfumes, essences or extracts ; 
hunting guns, articles of chase; books 
and art editions; paintings, sculptures ; 
pianos, phonographs, harmoniums, 
gramophones and mechanical pianos; 
ancient and modern tapestry, etc. 
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The Union Bank 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
ITALY 


THE PRODUCTION OF GRAIN IN ITALY 


"THE grain production is now an 

acute question in almost every 
country. In Italy, as in England or 
Germany, where the consumption ex- 
ceeds the production, the necessity of 
regulating the distribution and price of 
grain requires new measures. The pro- 
duction for three years, according to 
“L’Economista” (Rome), was as fol- 
lows: 

Products 
Per 

Hectare 


9.7 


10.2 
8.9 


Cultivated Surface 
Years Hectares 
1914 4,769,300 
1916 4,726,300 
ee fan 3272,100 


Total 


Q46,153 
Q48,044 
Q38,312 


The harvest of 1917 represents only 
half of the normal consumption and 
even less than half, if one takes into 
account the military and civil granaries 
lost in the provinces invaded by the 
enemy, and whose population must be 
fed. 
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Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 


STUMVUNNNUUUUNNAUUVAUAUOUNUOOUUOUUEOUUUUAUOUGOAUEEUUEOUAEOUGUUSHEAEEAUUASE AHA 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHDALE, STocKPorT, Hati- 
FAX (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
$12,500,000 


2,750,000 
3,500,000 


6,250,000 
1,977,235 


. _ 8,227,235 


Collections promptly 
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It is expected that the United States 
will not hesitate to ration the bread in 
order to supply the needs of Italy and 
of the other allies. No matter how 
generous may be the American aid, it 
will not suffice to supply the dearth and 
to dispense with a rigid thriftiness. For 
this reason any governmental expedi- 
ent of increasing the production of 
grain, which would always cost less 
than the imported grain, will be wel- 
comed by the consumers. 


ITALY’S WAR EXPENSES 


The following table shows the ex- 
penses of Italy since she entered the 
war: 
of lire) 

Total 

1,778,1 

463.8 


(In millions 
War Navy 
1,618,8 159,2 


War preparation... 
67,2 


June, 1915 
July, 1915- 
June, 1916 
July, 1916- 
June, 1917 ...... 12,546,8 
July, 1917- 
November, 1917 .. 


7,611,0 731,4 8,342.4 


789,1 13,335.9 


5,864,7 280,6 


20,037,9 2,027,6 30,065,5 





Canadian War Factories 


During the past three and a half years Canada has organ- 
ized over 500 highly efficient munition factories. Con- 
tracts for munitions and other war commodities to an 
estimated value of $50,000,000 have already been placed 
in Canada by the United States. 


American manufacturers desiring to place contracts or 
sub-contracts in Canada for time fuses, bodies, sockets, 
gaines and other shell parts, ammunition boxes, wagons, 
blankets, sweaters, etc., may obtain information with 
respect thereto through the New York Agency. 


Union Bank of Canada 


Head Office, Winnipeg 
Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


Geo. Wilson 


New York Agency F. T. Sh 
a . ort 


49 Wall Street } Agents 





The expenses of war have been pro- 
gressing gradually as in other countries. 
The average monthly expenses during 
1915-1916 amounted to 695.2 millions 
of lire, while during the year 1916-1917 
they amounted to 1,064.4 millions. 


THE INSURANCE OF COMBATANTS 


The “Gazetta Ufficiale” publishes the 
following decree of December, 1917: 


Art. 1. The National Institute of In- 
surance is authorized to emit the fol- 
lowing policies of insurance, free of 
any tax on premium, on behalf of sol- 
diers. 

(1) For a capital of 500 lire on be- 
half of soldiers and for a capital of 
1,000 lire on behalf of under officers, 
payable immediately after the death 
of the insured, as far as this occurs dur- 
ing the fight, for wounds acquired while 
fighting, or on account of disease due 
to war service. 

‘The above-mentioned amount will be 
hanted to the persons designed in the 


policy without prejudice of the right to 
liquidation of the pension of war. 

(2) For a capital of 1,000 lire on 
behalf of all the soldiers and graduates 
of the fighting troops payable immedi- 
ately after the death of the insured 
whose death occurs during the war and 
should be due to a cause which gives no 
right to the liquidation of the war pen- 
sions and whose death occurs within 
thirty years from the date of the policy. 


The insured may designate as bene- 
ficiary of the policy even persons who 
have no right to the liquidation of the 
war pension. 

All the costs regarding the policies 
of insurance will be drawn on the state’s 
account. 

After the ending of the war and three 
months after demobilization, the insured 
will have the privilege of asking the 
anticipated liquidation of the policy of 
insurance, on condition that the value 
of it should be reinvested in instru- 
ments of production and that some guar- 
anty should be given. 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Jalanids 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MANILA, P.I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


JNO. S. HORD, President 


Authorized Capital 
Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds : ‘ 


Transacts general banking business. 


E. SENDRES, Vice-President 
($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 10,000,000.00 
° 4,500,000.00 
1,775,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat'l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat'l 


Bank 
New York: National City Bank and The 
Guaranty Trust Company 


To provide to the economic, financial, 
technical, and moral assistance of the 
surviving combatants, a national insti- 
tution is created, having a proper juri- 
dicial personality. 

The conditions regarding the emis- 
sion of the policies and the allotments 
of their benefits, the payment of the 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd, 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat'l 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd.. and 
The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


insured capitals, the anticipated liquida- 
tion of the insurance policies, together 
with other necessary means for carry- 
ing out the plan, will be established by 
decrees of the Ministers of the Treas- 
ury, of Industry and Commerce, of War, 
of Navy. 


Bank Mergers Questioned 


HETHER the growing tendency 

toward the concentration of bank- 
ing as evidenced by recent bank mergers 
in London is beneficial or the reverse 
is a matter now engaging attention. It 
is stated by the London “Economist” 
that in the House of Commons recently 
Mr. Bonar Law announced that a com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Colwyn 
(chairman), Lord Cunliffe. Mr. Kes- 
wick, M.P., the Hon. Rupert Beckett, 
the Hon. Herbert Gibbs, Sir Arthur 
Haworth, Mr. E. Manville, Mr. H. 
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McGovan, Sir John Purcell, Mr. John 
Rae, Sir R. Vassar-Smith, and Mr. 
Douglas Vickers has been appointed 
“to consider and report to what ex 
tent, if at all, amalgamation between 
banks may affect prejudicially the in 
terests of the industrial and mercantile 
community, and whether it is desirab: 
that legislation should be introduced 
prohibit such amalgamations or to pr 
vide safeguards under which they mig! 
continue to be permitted.” 

The general wisdom of the policy © 
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banking amalgamation was thus refer- 
red to by Sir Felix Schuster, Governor 
of the Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank, at an extraordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of that institution. 


To a certain extent this is a mere matter 
of bookkeeping. The actual resources of 
the banks affected remain, in fact, exactly 
the same. The uncalled liability of share- 
holders, however, is often reduced, and 
thereby potential resources are impaired. A 
small proportion of capital to a high level 
of deposits has, of course, always been a 
feature of English banking, but this pro- 
portion has tended downwards at a pace 
that few, perhaps, even of our bankers have 


realized. Hece signum, as Falstaff says:— 
ENGLISH JOINT STOCK BANKS 

Paid-up Capital Per-Cent. 
ind Reserves Deposits Ratio 
1890 . .£67,826,000 £368,663,000 18.4 
1895 .. 69,213,000 455,561,000 15.3 
1900 . 78,847,000 586,726,000 13.4 
1905 $2,010,000 627,529,000 13.1 
1910 80,946,000 720,687,000 11.2 
1915 . $1,731,000 992,555,000 8.2 
1917 .. 84,475,000 1,365,297,000 6.2 
If banks with a high proportion of capital 
to em) loy are able to give industry more ef- 


) 





ficient assistance, is it well that English 
banks have allowed this proportion, in 27 
years, to be divided by three? It is the cus- 
tom nowadays to measure a bank’s strength 
by the extent of its deposits, that is, by 
the sum that it owes to the public. A bank’s 
real protection against this debt lies, of 
course, in its assets held against it; but the 
relative amount of its own capital employed 
is a point that should not be overlooked. 

We know that there has been discussion 
about the policy of amalgamations generally 
and that a committee has been appointed 
to consider the subject. As far as our own 
action is concerned, I think it can be fully 
justified from every point of view; it is not 
a step which will lessen competition among 
the banks or reduce the number of banking 
offices, for, as I told you at our last meeting, 
out of 700 offices which the joint institution 
will have there are only 35 places where 
we meet, and even in those the premises 
are frequently located at some distance from 
one another, so that both offices will be use- 
ful. 

There is no striving after monopoly on 
our part—far from it; and my belief is that 
the growth of a certain number of large 
banks to the dimensions we now see, and 
which certainly one could hardly have an- 
ticipated a few years ago, will tend to in- 
crease rather than diminish competition. 
Anything in the nature of banking monopoly 
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($0.50 — 1 Yen) 


Subscribed Capital, Yen 20,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital, Yen 17,500,000 


Head Office, Seoul, Korea 


Principal Branches: 
Korea: Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Won- 
san, Fusan 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Tiehling, Liao- 
yang, Ryojun (Port Arthur), Dairen, 
Changchun, Newchwang, Harbin, 
Antung 
Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe 
Curna: Tsingtau, Shanghai 
Affiliated Bank: 
Viapivostox : Matsuda Bank 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Irving National Bank, New York 
National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government 


SPHERE OF ACTIVITY 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


Principal American Correspondents: 


H. Yasupa, New York Representative 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Yokohama Specie Bank, New York and 
San Francisco 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle 











would indeed be disastrous, but so far I do 
not think it can be alleged that such exists, 
and the constant increase in the number of 
bank offices throughout the United Kingdom 
shows that with the growth of amalgama- 
tions greater facilities have been placed at 
the disposal of the public. 

According to the “Banking Almanac,” the 
number of bank offices in the United King- 
dom in 1872 was 2,924, and in 1916 it was 
9,367, and the gradual disappearance of pri- 
vate banking firms, regrettable as it is in 
some respects, cannot be said to have in 
any way affected adversely the legitimate 
facilities offered to the community. 

I think nothing is more unjustified than 
the outcry one hears in some quarters that 
the joint-stock banks cannot do or are not 
willing to do what the private banks have 
hitherto done. Of course it is a question 
of management, and there may be some 
cases where red tape has interfered with 
promptitude of decision, but such cases can 
be very few. Speaking for our part, I can 
say from experience that we know of no 
instance whatsoever where private banks 
have been absorbed in ours of legitimate and 
liberal accommodation being less readily 
granted to the old customers than was for- 
merly the case, and this applies not only to 
the large ones but also to the smaller ones, 
whose interest we wish specially to safe- 
guard. On the contrary, we have had nu- 
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merous instances where it has been admit- 
ted that we have done more for customers 
that the old private bank was in a position 
to do. But we have striven to maintain 
the old local interest and connection of the 
private partner in each district. His per- 
sonal influence and intercourse with the cus- 
tomers have been maintained, and that pol- 
icy will be continued. 

The cry against amalgamations is not a 
new one; the process has been going on, 
even between private firms, for a consid- 
erable time. I need only mention the cases 
of the firms of Glyns and Curries, Prescotts 
and Dimsdales, Lubbocks and Robarts; and 
in Scotland, where banking is of much older 
date than in England, the formation of 
joint-stock banks in the early part of the 
nineteenth century led to the rapid absorp- 
tion of private banks. 

In 1819 there were 36 banks in Scotland; 
in 1844, 24; in 1873, 11; in 1890, 10. Yet it 
cannot be said that Scottish banking shows 
any sign of monopoly or lack of enterprise. 

We must not think of these matters only 
from our own point of view, but especially 
in these times from the point of view of 
how the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try can best be assisted, and for that pur- 
pose a strong institution with large com- 
mand of capital closely in touch with the 
industries of the country must be of the 
greatest service. 








First Mortgage Investments 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie System 


Wisconsin Central Railway Co. 
Superior & Duluth Div. & Term. First 4s, 1936 
Secured by closed first mortgage covering terminals in Superior and 
Duluth and part of the main line between Duluth and Chicago 
Sold in 1917 at 91, a 4.70 per cent. basis 
Present price 75 and interest, yielding 6.35% 


Missouri Pacific System 


St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Railway Co. 
River & Gulf Div., First Mtge. 4s, 1933 
Secured by closed first mortgage on 772 miles of railroad ; forming with 
connections a through route from St. Louis and Kansas City 
to the Gulf of Mexico 
Sold in 1906 at 96 and in 1917 at 84 


Present price 70 and interest, yielding 7.25% 


Details on request 


Redmond s.co. 


33 Pine Street 


New York 


It has been said that two separate banks 
can do as much as if they were amalga- 
mated into one, but that is not the case 
where large amounts are involved and ra- 
pidity of decision is essential. One bank rep- 
resented in different parts of the country 


is in the best position to transfer funds 
from localities where they are abundant to 
others where they are needed, and that is 
the foundation of sound banking, and must 
be conducive to the most economical conduct 
of the business life of the country. 


The Bank of Chosen 


| his address at the general meeting 


of shareholders of the Bank of 
Chosen, held at Tokyo, Japan, Febru- 
ary 18, the Governor, Mr. S. Minobe, 
after reviewing economic and other con- 
ditions, spoke as follows of the bank’s 
condition: 


Before describing the conditions of the 
bank in the usual way, it is incumbent that 
mention should be made of the succession 
of this bank to part of the business of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank in Manchuria. it 
may noted that the Bank of Chosen 
notes, though enjoying a wide circulation in 
Mancl ria from early times, owed their 
circulation simply to the credit of the bank 


itself and had no legal foundation. But 
now it was decided that the notes of this 
bank should be given the status of a legal 
tender to be used without restriction in 
all transactions, public and private, in 
Kwantung Province and the South Manchu- 
ria Railway Zone and that, in consequence 
thereof, all the gold notes issued by the 
Yokohama Specie Bank should be trans- 
ferred to the bank. Accordingly, the Yo- 
kohama Specie Bank gold notes amounting 
to yen 4,538,340, were transferred to this 
bank on December 1, 1917, and thus the gold 
notes in circulation in Manchuria were at 
last unified by this bank. In addition to 
this, on December 31, 1917, the Treasury 
business of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment in Manchuria, hitherto conducted by 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, was transferred 
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to the bank. At the same time, their 
branches in Port Arthur, Liao-Yang, Tieling 
and Antung, were made over to the bank. 
This resulted in the sudden expansion of 
the business of the bank in Manchuria and 
also in the increased importance of its po- 
sition there. 

Establishment of New Branches: 
Since the occupation of Tsingtao, China, by 
Japan in 1914, the economic relations of 
that port with Chosen and Manchuria have 
been constantly growing more intimate. In 
order to meet the banking requirements 
arising from this state of things the bank 
established a branch there in October last. 
Also in November, with a view to facilitat- 
ing the needs of customers in Mukden, a 
sub-branch was opened in the New Town, 
which is located in the railway zone and 
in which direction the development of the 
city of Mukden is most conspicuous. With 
the addition of these two offices, the branches 
of the bank now number 28. 

Deposits and Advances: Deposits at the 
end of the half-year, standing at yen 88,- 
413,372, showed an increase of yen 40,880,174 
over the amount at the end of the preceding 
half-year, and of yen 55,379,962 over that 
of the corresponding half of the previous 
year. Bills discounted and other advances 
came to the total of yen 122,784,774, show- 
ing an increase of yen 66,483,304 over those 
of the corresponding half of the previous 
year. Such expansion in both deposits and 
advances was unprecedented and was a re- 
sult of the remarkable progress the bank 
had made in its business by availing itself 
of the favorable financial conditions. Es- 
pecially was care taken to supply China with 
necessary loans, a beginning being made 
when the bank advanced one in June, 1916. 
The amount invested in this direction during 
the half-year totalled ven 8,346,000. 

Foreign Exchange: Bills sold and bought 
during the half-year amounted respectively 
to yen 15,330,311 and yen 19,986,136, show- 
ing that the business has been making sat- 
isfactory progress since starting it. 

Note-Issue: The highest figure for notes 
issued during the half-year were reached 
on the 29th of December at yen 68,110,289, 
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while the lowest were those on the first 
of July at yen 39,893,780. The amount at 
the close of the half-year was yen 67,364,949 
showing an increase of no less than yen 
20,737,869 over the figures of the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. General 
prosperity, as well as the taking over by 
the Bank of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
notes in Manchuria, accounts for this expan- 
sion. These circumstances compelled the 
bank to issue notes above the legal limit, 
and for the first time in its history the 
bank issued such notes on the first of De- 
cember to the amount of yen 1,217,282, which 
by the end of the year had reached yen 
9 “997, 407. 

Treasury Business: The total receipts on 
account of the Treasury were yen 173,105,- 
805, and payments yen 161,030,641, leaving 
a balance of yen 12,075,164 in favor of re- 
ceipts. 

Adjustment of Korean Subsidiary Coins: 
The bank sent to Japan old Korean sub- 
sidiary coins to the amount of yen 11,867 
and received from it yen 144,500 in Imperial 
Japanese subsidiary coins and yen 300,200 in 
fractional notes. 

Collection of Gold: Since the outbreak 
of the war, gold mining in Chosen has 
suffered much from the high prices of ex- 
plosives and other chemicals, scarcity of la- 
bor, and other causes incidental to the 
existing state. Not only has the business 
of this department of the bank been af- 
fected by this state of things, but its pur- 
chase of Manchurian gold has also been un- 
satisfactory, owing to the high price of sil- 
ver. Under such circumstances, the amount 
collected during the half-year was no more 
than 94,047 ounces, valued at yen 3,900,- 
136.15, of which 88,137 ounces, valued at 
yen 3,655,059.75, were collected in Chosen 
alone. 

General Remarks: It may be added that 
the situation above described was most care- 
fully taken into consideration by the board 
of directors in forming the policy to be 
followed during the period. While every 
possible means was taken to regulate and 
facilitate the money market, and encour- 
age industrial enterprises at home, especial- 
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ly those along lines conforming with the 
requirements of the times, the original plan 
to extend the business of the bank abroad, 
by completing its equipment required for 
that purpose, was pursued with redoubled 
earnestness, and it is hoped that the desired 
result will be obtained by coéperation with- 
in and without the confines of the country. 
In conclusion, it is very gratifying to the 
board of directors to be able to report an- 
other good half-year for the bank, the net 
profit obtained being yen 899,222.20, which 
is larger than that for the preceding half- 
year by yen 281,191.28. 


& 


Compensation of London 
Bank Clerks: 


HAT some bank clerks on the other 

side are not adequately compensated 
may be inferred from the following 
comment, taken from a recent number 
of the London “Statist,” treating of a 
ease where a bank clerk received only 
a light sentence for the misappropria- 
tion of a considerable amount of the 
funds of a bank where he was em- 
ployed. “The Statist” is convinced that 
the salaries are inadequate; and in the 
interest of the public, who look to the 
banks for financial accommodation in 
the course of their business; in the in- 
terest of depositors, who lodge large 
sums with the banks; and in the inter- 
est of the shareholders of the banks, 
who, speaking generally, have very lit- 
tle means of influencing the action of 
directors, thought it advisable to call 
public attention to this matter. It is 
pointed out that when the war ends 
formidable difficulties must be faced and 
it is desired that the banks shall be 
in a position to hold their own when 
that time arrives. It is to be borne in 
mind that the leaders of the trade unions 
have given public notice that they in- 
tend to do their utmost to induce all 
workers with brains to amalgamate 
with the trade unions; and every man 
who has had any little experience in 
life will feel that when the armies are 
disbanded, and millions of men are 
thrown upon the employment market, 
the difficulties we shall have to deal 
wit’: will be very great. It is therefore 
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believed that a public service is per- 
formed in calling attention to this mat- 
ter; and that every sensible man who 
looks into the rates of wages paid to 
bank clerks will agree that those rates 
are not sufficient. It is regarded as 
much preferable that directors them- 
selves should deal with the matter. If 
they do not, the question will be raised 
upon platforms and in the House of 
Commons, and then it may lead to worse 
results than a reasonable concession 
now made, especially as there is every 
reason to expect that a reform of the 
whole banking system will have to be 
taken in hand. 
& 


Great Britain to Cut Down 
on Brewing 
IX a recent discussion in the House 


of Commons criticism was made of 
the continued use of grain for brewing 
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and malting. Replying to this criticism, 
John R. Clynes, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Food Control Board, said 
that having regard, among other consid- 
erations, for the food situation and 
opinion in America the Government, 
while maintaining a supply of beer for 
heavy manual workers, intended to re- 
duce immediately the tonnage to be 
used for brewing material. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons of barley 
were taken from the brewers and malt- 
sters on March 1, and a further 200,000 
tons would be saved yearly by restrict- 
ing the standard of barrelage and using 
substitutes vastly more economical. 

The brewing materials for 1918-19, 
Mr. Clynes added, would be equivalent 
to 512,000 tons of shipping, compared 
with 1,500,000 tons early in the war. 
The brewing material would amount to 
something less than three per cent. of 
the solid food ration and from one- 
third to one-fourth of these materials 
could be recovered in the form of ani- 
mal food. 

Mr. Jones declared the drink bill was 
too heavy a burden for the country in 
times of war. For 1914, he said, it had 
totaled £164,000,000; for 1915 it had 
been £182,000,000, while for 1916 it 
had grown to £204,000,000, and, de- 
spite appeals for economy, it had 
amounted to £259,000,000 in 1917. 


& 
Western Australian Bank 


HE one hundred and fifty-second 
half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the Western Australian Bank 
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was held at the banking house, in Perth, 
Wednesday, November 7, 1917. F. S. 
Moore, deputy chairman of the direc- 
tors, presided. 

The following report for the half- 
year ended September 24, 1917, was 
presented: 


1. The directors have much pleasure in sub- 
mitting the accompanying balance sheet 
and statement of profit and loss for the 
half-year ended September 24, 1917: 

2. The net profit, after pro- 
viding for bad or doubtful 
debts, for rebate on dis- 
counted bills current, for 
interest on deposits, and 


for all expenses of man- £ s. d. 
SUE, occ acissscace 27,715 17 4 
Balance from previous half- 
year ..... gtecccccecceees 13,369 15 4 
BE ecuxene cause neen £41,085 12 8 
From this the directors have 
resolved to pay a dividend 
of £1 per share, free of 
State dividend tax ....... £25,000 0 0 
To carry forward ....... 16,085 12 8 
TE ivtenwsiwitdunnnd £41,085 12 8 








The reserve fund is now....£700,000 0 0 


The paid-up capital of the Western 
Australian Bank is £250,000; reserve 
fund, £700,000, and profit and _ loss, 
£41,085. On Sept. 24, 1917, deposits 
were £2,446,109, and _ total assets, 
£3,545,541. 
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Australian Finances 


ROM the “Australasian Insurance 

and Banking Record” the following 
facts are obtained regarding the coun- 
try’s finances: 
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The Commonwealth public accounts 
for the half-year ended December 31, 
1917, show that the total cost of war 
during that period was £32,176,036, of 
which £4,850,286 was charged against 
revenue, and £27,325,750 was charged 
against loans. The war loan account 
for the half-year is summarized in the 
accompanying table: 


Loans raised in Australia £18,194,875 
War Savings Certificates 
War Savings Stamps 


Total 


War expenditure against loans.. 
Excess of expenditure 


Sew e debe tis wees See £20,796,070 
27,325,750 
6,529,680 


The balance at credit of the war loan 
fund. which stood at £17,730,687 June 
30, 1917, was reduced to £11,201.007 
December 31. The total cost of war 
to the Commonwealth Government from 
August, 1914, to December $1, 1917, 
and the manner in which the cost is 
charged against revenue and loans re- 
spectively are shown herewith: 


Against 

Revenue. 
1914-15 ... £ 640,217 
1915-16 ... 3,778,378 
1916-17 ... 8,406,970 
Dec, 31, 1917, 
(6 months) 4,850,286 

17,575,851 


Against 
Loans. 
£14,471.118 
37,423,568 
53,099,841 
27,325,750 
£132,320,277 


Total. 
£15,011,325 
41,201,946 
61,506,811 


32,176,036 
£149,896,128 

The proportion charged to revenue is 
about eleven and three-quarters per 
cent. of the total. The public debt of 
the Commonwealth on December 31, 
1917, including war borrowings, was as 
shown herewith: 


Australian War Loans 
War Savings Certificates...... 
War Loans from Brit. Govt. .. 


£152,238,240 


*Net amount, after deducting stock donat- 
ed or repurchased by the Stock Redemption 
Board, £706,130. 


*£99,838,790 
3,317,392 
49,082,058 


The total Commonwealth debt for 
all purposes, including £10,789,738 
value of properties transferred from the 
states, £12,000,000 borrowed on behalf 
of the states, £9,373,977 accrued defer- 
red pay (to June 30, 1917,) to Aus- 
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tralian Imperial Force, and minor items, 
amounted to £169,177,767 on June 30, 
last. On December 31, 1917, the total 
public debt of the Commonwealth was 


£200,501,018. 


& 


Japanese Bank Branch in 
Philippines 


OLLOWING the increasing invest- 

ment of Japanese capital in Philip- 
pine agricultural industries it is an- 
nounced that Japanese bankers and in- 
surance companies are to open branches 
of their business in the islands. Quar- 
ters in Manila for the branch of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank have already 
been arranged. This is one of the larg- 
est banking institutions in the Far East, 
its total assets being placed at Yen 324,- 
000,000. Branches of this bank are al- 
ready located at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Dairen, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Los An- 
geles, Nagasaki, New York, London, 
Kobe, Port Arthur, Sydney and other 
places. Definite arrangements for the 
establishment of branch insurance 
offices have not as yet been made, but 
it is announced that the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha has secured the agency for five 
of these companies. 

Japanese are entering the islands at 
an increasing rate, the majority of them 
coming as agricultural workers, al- 
though many enter industrial and com- 
mercial lines. A great number of them 
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are settling in Davao, which is especial- 
ly adapted to agricultural enterprises. 
The latest figures report 2,728 as hay- 
ing established themselves in Davao 
during 1917. 

& 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebo- 
laget, Gothenburg, Stock- 
holm and Malmo 


HE net earnings of the Skandinav- 
iska Kreditaktiebolaget (now the 
largest bank in Scandinavia), for the 
year 1917 amounted to Kr. 16,070,- 
894.44 after having provided for taxes 
by setting apart Kr. 3,504,388, and 
after having written down the value of 
shares and bonds in the possession of 
the bank. Together with the balance 
of Kr. 2,593,996.54 brought forward 
from 1916 on profit and loss account 
an amount of Kr. 18,664,890.98 was 
at the disposal of the general meeting. 
The board of directors recommended 
a dividend of Kr. 25 per share (17.61 
per cent.), requiring Kr. 12,400,000. 


& 


Proportion of Bank Capital 
to Deposits 


OMMENTING on the consolida- 

tion of English banks, ‘““The Econ- 
omist” of London does not regard the 
process with apprehension, since if the 
banks become monopolistic there is al- 
ways left open the remedy of organiz- 
ing new institutions. But there is an- 
other phase of the matter—the lessen- 
ing of the ratio of capital to deposits— 
about which some concern is expressed. 
Taking some recent amalgamations— 
the London and South-Western with the 
London and Provincial, London County 
and Western with Paris, the National 
Provincial with the Union, the London 
City and Midland with the London 
Joint Stock—it is found that before 
amalgamation the combined capital of 
these institutions was over £8,000,000, 
and over £7,000,000 afterwards, while 
reserves declined from about seven mil- 
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lions sterling to something over six mil- 
lions. 


Pa 


Increased Number of 
Branches 


ROM a recent letter it is learned 

that the Bankaktiebolaget Sédra 
Sverige of Helsingborg, Sweden, has 
increased the number of its branches 
from forty-seven to fifty-seven, and that 
the resources of the institution now 
amount to about Kr. 293,000,000. 


& 


New Governor of Bank of 
England 


IR BRIEN COKAYNE has been 

elected Governor of the Bank of 
England to succeed Baron Cunliffe, who 
retires after five years of service as 
Governor. Montagu C. Norman, a di- 
rector of the bank, has been elected 
Deputy Governor. Sir Brien, prior to 
his election as Governor, was Deputy 
Governor of the bank. 


& 


Anglo-South American Bank, 
Limited 


'NFORMATION by cable was re- 
~ ceived a short time ago by John 
me, New York agent of the Anglo- 





South American Bank, Ltd., that an 
interim dividend of 5s. per share had 
been declared in respect of the year 
1917-18, this interim dividend being at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum. 


a 


National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited 


FrroM a cablegram received by R. E. 

Saunders, Esq., New York agent of 
the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, it is learned that at the annual 
general meeting to be held June 21 the 
directors will recommend a dividend of 
six per cent. per annum. Including the 
amount brought forward from last ac- 
count, and after providing fully for all 
bad and doubtful debts, and writing 
down investments to market price as at 
March 31, net profits amount to £451,- 
000. The dividend will absorb £171,- 
000, while £150,000 is allocated to re- 
serve fund, £50,000 to bank premises, 
and £45,000 to pension fund, leaving 
approximately £35,000 to be carried 
forward. 

& 


Ship Mortgage Bank for Japan 


CCORDING to reports, Japan will 

establish a ship mortgage bank 

for the purpose of further facilitating 

the shipbuilding industry of that coun- 
try. 

“The nominal capital of the bank, says 

the report, is to be 20,000,000 yen 
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($10,000,000) but the bank will be able 
to enter into engagements up to ten 
times the amount of the capital, and 
efforts are to be made to obtain a State 
guarantee. The maximum annual divi- 
dend has been fixed at 5 per cent for 
the first ten years after the foundation 


of the bank. 
& 


Bank of China Declares 
Dividends 


LTHOUGH the Bank of China, at 

Peking, was able to declare net 
dividends of over $3,000,000 for each 
of the years 1915 and 1916, her 1917 
dividend of $2,000,000 is considered re- 
markable in view of the unsettled po- 
litical situation, which has affected the 
business of the bank very seriously. 
Three thousand dollars has been paid 
to the staff in bonuses this year. 


Australia’s Wheat Harvest 


STIMATES of the wheat harvests 

in the principal states of Australia 
for 1917-18 indicate a total of about 
121,000,000 bushels. The largest pre- 
war harvest was 103,344,132 bushels in 
1913-14, compared with which the pres- 
ent harvest shows an increase of about 
17,000,000 bushels. 


& 


Mitsui Bank, Limited 


OUNDED in 1680, the Mitsui Bank, 
Ltd., (head office Tokyo), ranks as 

the oldest bank in Japan. Its capital 
is yen 20,000,000 and the reserve fund 
yen 12,550,000, while the total of the 
balance-sheet as of December 31, 1917, 
was yen 265,033,130. Net profit for 


the last half-year was yen 2,665,938. 


Ww 


Keep Business Prosperous 


LL the funds needed by the Gov- 

ernment to win the war, up to the 
last billion dollars, says “The Baeke 
Review,’ no matter how much is re- 
quired, are available in this country. 

There is a firm desire and purpose to 
supply this money on the part of the 
millions of our loyal citizens. 

The one thing needed to make sub- 
scriptions overflow beyond what is 
asked for is to keep business goed. 

The brains and industry of the coun- 
try will do that, if the Government will 
only do its part. Its part is to inspire 
every legitimate business enterprise with 
such confidence that nothing can inter- 
fere with the development of trade 
throughout the country on prosperous 
lines. This attitude on the part of the 
Government would relieve all the pres- 
ent uncertainty and give trade every- 
where stimulating encouragement. The 
Government's part is to keep price-fix- 
ing at a just level, which will allow a 
liberal profit for both big and little con- 
cerns. And its further part is to make 
tax legislation scientific, widely distrib- 


uting the burden, so that it will bear 
equably upon all, without hardship upon 
any one class, and thus be easily borne. 

Good wages can then be earned and 
paid. Taxes will not be so grinding a 
burden. Good prospects will make sub- 
scriptions liberal. The great public is 
willing and anxious to contribute all the 
subscriptions that they have the money 
to pay for, but beyond that they will 
subscribe for more if their prospects are 
good (and many times more) than if the 
outlook for business is depressed, and 
the opportunity for good profit (not 
profiteering) is forbidden. 

At the moment the Government has an 
opportunity to show its friendship for 
business by extending the time for pay- 
ment of the great war tax over a period 
of four mouths. Congress is making an 
effort, somewhat feeble as yet, to bring 
this about. 

If accomplished, it will effect the 
greatest relief to the money market and 
to the financial situation, individual and 
collective, throughout the country, and 
will do much to clear the atmosphere. 
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A Letter from the Front 





France, February 26, 1918. 
Editor BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


Sm: Your letter of February 5 came as 
considerable of a surprise because I had 
thought only of Mr. Morehouse sending some 
of Tue Bankers MacGazines in his posses- 
sion at the bank. It never occurred that he 
would write you direct. I wish to thank 
you for your kindness in sending the maga- 
zines, although they have not as yet arrived; 
but owing to the congestion of transporta- 
tion facilities letters always arrive from a 
week to a month ahead of bundles and pack- 
ages. Due to a shortage in material for 
starting fires many newspapers never reach 
their intended destination, but it is to be 
hoped that in due course Uncle Sam will 
turn over the magazines and I'll be mighty 
glad to get in touch with what is going on 
in “The States” once more. 

During certain hours when not on duty it 
has been my opportunity to make a few 
observations and while doing so the thought 
came, “What then—after the war is over?” 

The day our boat landed in port, imme- 
diately all our knowledge of French was 
called into use, first in bartering with the 
boys who drew alongside selling apples, and 
since then every day an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to see the country and come 
in contact with the people. It didn’t take 
long to learn that there is only one way 
to meet them in their daily routine of life, 
and only one way to dig down into condi- 
tions as they actually exist, and this is 
through the medium of their own language. 

The first morning after buying those ap- 
ples I found myself in possession of a hand- 
ful of coppers, some of French, Italian, Bel- 
gian and some of Swiss origin. The boy 
handed me besides some dirty, torn local 
currency of which the enclosed is a sample. 
What a drawer full of bills the merchants 
must have, granting that at best a good per- 
centage of purchases has been made with 
silver pieces! 

On arriving in another small town half- 
way across the country this paper was 
found to be “pas bon,” no good, as they 
say, for purchasing anything in that vi- 
cinity. It didn’t matter because the larger 
bills of five francs and over are all issued 
by the Bank of France, and like silver pieces 
are acceptable throughout the whole coun- 
ry 

In a few days my wrist watch followed 
through the mail (the war forcing on us 
some customs we would just as soon could 
be avoided) and having been thrown one too 
many times across the boat, refused to go 


except at intermittent intervals, which 
might well have been not at all. The jew- 
eler said it would be ready in a week, but 
in a week it was necessary to wait a couple 
of days. Eventually after another visit it 
was finally repaired. It seems as though 
films, washing, everything a soldier comes 
in contact with, is always delayed and he 
hears “demain, demain,” on all sides. Per- 
haps this is on account of increased business 
due to the presence of soldiers—at any rate 
the average American doesn’t like to wait, 
and he finds himself very much put out at 
times on this account. There is a racial 
characteristic over here of patience and ex- 
treme politeness which we Americans must 
adopt, though it differs materially from our 
own standard, if we are to obtain best re- 
sults in dealing with them. 

Of course times are abnormal now, but 
the women in the factories, everywhere do- 
ing the work of a man, illustrate the tem- 
per of the people to back the war until the 
last gun is fired. One is only too apt to 
judge France in this respect by the fash- 
ionable ladies who make themselves con- 
spicuous on the streets, overlooking the real 
French woman who is doing everything in 
her power to bring a successful end to 
the war. 

In one home the grandmother had former- 
ly lived with her daughter, whose husband 
was among the first to answer the call to 
the colors, but when he was killed the two 
went to live with her grandchild and daugh- 
ter. It was through this little girl, taking 
an interest in her by sending candy or a 
toy now and then trying to add a little 
sunshine in her life, that I came to see in- 
side this home. 

The two younger women work in the 
glove factory all day from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
for a couple of francs apiece a day and then 
do cleaning work for Uncle Sam during 
the evening in our offices for more than they 
inake all day at the factory—which bears 
out the statement that wages are low as 
compared with those for similar work in 
our country. Three or four francs a day 
for unskilled labor barely suffices to keep the 
wolf from the door. This is hard, but as 
the saying goes, “c’est la guerre.” 

On all sides there is conservation of re- 
sources. In land in particular such intensive 
cultivation is practised that we Americans 
find ourselves commenting on it again and 
again. In the vicinity in which I am at 
present located there is a top soil of only 
a few inches which, due to a layer of rock 
under it all, involves unusual problems of 
replenishment and drainage. Every little 
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odd-shaped piece of land is utilized at all 
possible times, involving as a result intensive 
fertilization and care. There is a lesson for 
us when our land in the U. S. is not so plen- 
tiful as at present. 

Forests are preserved and cared for in 
particular. ‘This statement being self-ex- 
planatory, knowing as you do the conditions 
of the wood and lumber supply. 

On all sides everything is different—even 
the mud, and I have sampled during the last 
few months from California’s dobe on across 
the states south and east and across to over 
here. ‘Truly these foreign varieties surpass 
anything yet encountered. Customs, meth- 
ods, language, everything, involving many 
items which cannot be mentioned on account 
of being “interdict” by the censor, are 
strange and most everything is either back- 
wards or left-handed to us. 

On reading Edward N. Hurley’s “Awak- 
ening of Business” a short time ago my at- 
tention was attracted in particular to the 
following statement: “At the conclusion of 
the war there will be the problem facing 
us of reviving the industrial life of some 
20,000 square miles of this country and 
Belgium.” As it has been my opportunity 
to view various parts of France and to study 
economic conditions meanwhile when not on 
duty, I can think of no better point in my 
experience to call to your attention than this 
one. 

Mr. Hurley states that our manufacturers 
in the States are awakening to the oppor- 
tunity of placing permanently ten or fifteen 
per cent. of their manufactured goods in 
foreign fields, as a_ stabilizer, something 
upon which to rely when local conditions in 
the United States are not just as they would 
have them. The plants, he says, in this way 
run more smoothly, costs go down and there 
is found to be a force that keeps things 
going steadily through favorable and ad- 
verse conditions. 
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This war may take thousands of our 
business men temporarily from their work 
in the United States, but they are coming 
back—they are not all going to be killed, as 
some have the idea because they are on 
foreign soil; and when they do return they 
will have had a wonderful opportunity to 
study our foreign competitors, their lan- 
guage, customs, methods, transportation 
sytems, etc., and most of all they will real- 
ize the necessity of a continued study in 
the future if we are to hold our own in 
the commercial field of the future. 

Our American banks are called upon for 
aid in establishing manufacturing concerns 
and are and will be called upon more and 
more in the future to handle the paper aris- 
ing from transactions involving these plants. 
“What then—after the war?”—The whole 
“opportunity” of the future rests upon our 
banks having branches abroad to realize the 
situation and train their employees in the 
language, customs, etc., of the countries 
with which they are dealing and to gather 
such information that they themselves may 
be benefited and that our merchants and 
manufacturers may be aided through advice 
as well as by an intelligent handling of 
their business. 

I hope it will only be a short while until 
a victorious peace will have come and there 
will no longer be a need for us here in our 
present capacities; but whether the time be 
long or short we are making the best of our 
stay in this country in every respect, hitting 
the ball while on the job and keeping our 
eyes open meanwhile. 

Hoping there may be some point of inter- 
est in this letter for you to develop, and 
thanking you for your kindness in sending 
Tue Bankers Macazines, I remain. 


Sincerely yours, 


Joun V. Batpwiy. 


a 


Norwegian-American Securities Corporation 


WING to the growth of interna- 
tional financial relations, the ne- 
cessity has arisen for organizations es- 
pecially formed to facilitate business 
between the United States and other 


countries. 

One of the latest of these organiza- 
tions, which has been established at 
74 Broadway, New York, is the Nor- 


wegian-American Securities Corpora- 
tion, created primarily for the pur- 
pose of handling business between this 
country and Norway. The company 
has a capital of $1,000,000, and its offi- 
cers are: President, Trygve Barth; 
vice-presidents, Leif W. Strom and 
George Reith; secretary and treasurer, 
B. Kropelien; assistant secretary, 
LeRoy Jones. 
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The Threatened Spoliation of Property 
Rights 





By TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Director of the School of Journalism 
on the Pulitzer Foundation in Columbia University, New York 





GIGANTIC object lesson has been 

given to humanity in the past year 
of the perils of autocracy in Germany 
based on the claims of divine right and 
of misrule in Russia based on the as- 
sumption and assertion that the few 
have no rights that the many are bound 
to respect. The Kaiser is ruining Ger- 
many by victories destined to prove as 
costly as his final defeat, and Lenine 
and Trotsky have ruined Russia by de- 
feats which leave the two in control of 
its helpless, hopeless fall. Both agree 
in denying equality and universal human 
rights. The Kaiser denies the rights of 
the majority, of the many, and Lenine 
and Trotsky deny the human rights of 
the minority, the “bourgeoisie.” The 
Kaiser disfranchises the multitude, and 
the two in Russia, who wield a power 
as arbitrary as his, disfranchise the 
few who are property-holders. Both 
represent a denial of human right 
which democracy must destroy, or be 
itself destroyed. 


THE PROPERTIED AND THE PROPERTY- 
LESS 


Able men, very able men, are dazed 
by these portents and begin to 
believe that in all lands it would be as 
easy to overturn all the structure of 
society, all the prosperity of the many, 
and all the stability of the property of 
al!. as in Russia, where a third of the 
land was in the hands of a despotic 
government and the state and large 
landholders together own half the land, 
and the many a mere fraction. 

‘ ven Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, whose whole career is a 
proof of the opportunity of men to 
advance and do much for the advance 


of their fellow men under a political 
and economic democracy, tells us that 
the future is to be ruled by labor with- 
out property. Very many people in 
this country believe that property- 
holders are in a small minority which 
could and would be swept aside by 
those without property, whenever these 
unite and act. 

Which is in the majority in the 
United States, the propertied or the 
property-less? There are 20,000,000 
families in the United States, taking the 
population at 100,000,000 and allowing 
five to the family. Of these families 
4,200,000, or one in five, live on farms 
they own. In 1910 the number was 
3,948,722 and the steady increase which 
has been going on for seventy years 
(since 1850) with increasing rapidity 
makes the total 4,200,000, in 1918. 
Each farm has its male voter and some 
more than one. These farms, owned by 
those who till them, cast a quarter of 
our national vote. 

Homes not in farms, in cities, towns 
and villages, owned by those who live 
on them, are 5,250,000. This makes, 
taking the census of 1910 and allowing 
for eight years’ growth, 9,450,000, or 
nearly half our families who own their 
homes. Does any one suppose that 
these 9,450,000 families, with a male 
voter apiece, a majority of any national 
vote ever cast in the United States, and 
half the fighting strength of the land, 
are going to be Bolshevekied out of 
their homes on the ground that they 
are “capitalists,’ and “capitalists” 
must go? 

But this is only half our population. 
How about the other half? There are 
about 2,800,000 tenant farmers. One- 
third of these, about 7,000,000, are col- 
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ored and in the Southern States. They 
are tenants working to own their farms. 
No one is more tenacious of property 
rights than he who hopes to own prop- 
erty. These tenant farms have nearly 
1,000,000 owners. Add these to the 
owners of realty in our cities and to the 
farms and houses owned by those who 
live on them, and there are about 12,- 
000,000 realty owners in the United 
States, and as few families have more 
than one realty owner, out of our 20,- 
000,000 families nearly twelve out of 
twenty own land. Is this majority go- 
ing to give up to a minority? 


OWNERS OF SECURITIES 


These are not all the property hold- 
ers of the United States. There are at 
least 3,000,000 individual holders of se- 
curities in the United States. There are 
10,000,000 “regular” life insurance 
policies insuring $19,000,000,000. 
These policies average less than $2,000 
apiece, and while there are many dupli- 
cations, these policies represent at least 


1,000,000 separate persons. Of indus- 
trial insurance there are 33,000,000 
policies insuring $4,500,000,000. 

Of the 8,000,000 families which own 
no real estate, a very large number, cer- 
tainly more than half, own securities or 
insurance policies, or are among 9,000,- 
000 depositors in our savings banks. 


AMERICAN PROPERTY HOLDERS 
DEFEND THEIR RIGHTS 


WILL 


The American people to-day is a vast 
economic democracy. It is demonstra- 
ble that four families out of five own 
property and it is probable that nine 
out of ten do. The overwhelming ma- 
jority owns property. It will defend 
it. This majority has ruled and will 
rule. It will regulate and reduce great 
incomes and great inheritances, but it 
will also make short work of those who 
want “capital” abolished. Neither Mr. 
Schwab nor any one else will live to see 
the property-less control and destroy 
the propertied. 


Ui 


FS 


Polite Reminder by the Bank of England and an Equally 


Polite Reply by the 


S correspondence clerks are well 

aware, it is an almost daily duty 
of bank managers, says the London 
“Bankers Magazine.” to write letters 
calling the attention of their customers 
to their overdrafts. Though the ob- 
ject is the same in every case, the let- 
ters are protean in form, though usually 
(not always) they are couched in a 
tone of urbanity. We have to thank 
an official publication, recently issued, 
not only for an impressive example of 
this form of communication, but also 
for the offender’s submissive reply. 
When we mention the bank was the 
Bank of England, and the customer the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it will be admitted that the correspond- 
ence has a piquancy all its own. In as- 
senting to an application by the Treas- 
ury for advances, the Governor and 


British Government 


Deputy-Governor of the bank departed 
from the usual practice in previous as- 
sents by adding that: 


The Court desires us to call your atten- 
tion to the amount which has already been 
advanced on the credit of Ways and Means, 
and to convey the expression of their hope 
that you will realize the undesirability of 
an increase in these advances, and their 
earnest desire that measures should be taken 
for repayment. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s answer was as fol- 
lows: 

I take note of the views expressed by the 
Court as to the amount of these advances 
outstanding, and I beg to assure the Direc- 
tors of my earnest desire to confine them 
to the narrowest limits possible. 

A delightful incident, and one which 
shows that the way of a creditor with 
his debtor varies not, even in the high- 
est circles. 





F. W. Ellsworth Goes to Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans 





N event of more than usual impor- 

tance in the financial world was 
the recent announcement of the resig- 
nation of Fred W. Ellsworth, secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, for the purpose of becoming vice- 
president and director of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Ellsworth is one of the best 
known and most deservedly popular of 
the younger bank officers of the United 
States. He began his banking career 
in Chicago twenty-five years ago, work- 
ing through the various clerical and ad- 
ministrative departments of the First 
National Bank of that city. In 1905 
he was made manager of the advertis- 
ing department of the First National, 
and from that time has been one of the 
foremost exponents of constructive and 
educational bank advertising. In 1910, 
shortly after the merger of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company with the Fifth 
Avenue and Morton Trust Companies, 
Mr. Ellsworth came to New York and 
inaugurated a publicity and advertising 
department, the first of its kind in New 
York City. To this department was 
later added a new business department. 
Mr. Ellsworth was manager of this de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust until 
1916, when he was elected secretary of 
the company. 

Mr. Ellsworth is a fellow of the 
rican Institute of Banking and was 
dent of Chicago Chapter in 1907. 
now serves as governor of New 

Chapter and is a member of 

rious committees in the New York 
nization. His efforts have been 
consistently exerted in the direction of 
im)roving the condition and opportu- 
nits of bank clerks. He was the first 


president of the Guaranty Club, which 
now has 1,800 members. 

He is at present secretary of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 


F. W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President and Director Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans 


and a member of the committee on ac- 
ceptances of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, gave a farewell dinner to Mr. 
Ellsworth, retiring secretary of the 
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trust company, at the Metropolitan 
Club on the evening of April 26. The 
vice-presidents and other officers of the 
Guaranty Trust Company attended the 
dinner and the guest of honor was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup. 


Philippine National Bank 


HE March 31st statement of the 
Philippine National Bank (head 
office, Manila, Philippine Islands) 


makes the following excellent showing: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts......... $35,561,458.14 
U. S. and Philippine Govern- 
ment bonds 
Furniture and fixtures....... 
Exchange for future delivery. 
Due from branches.......... 
Due from banks and bankers. 
Cash in vault and with Treas- 
urer of Philippine Islands. . 
Customers’ liability L/C 


3,643,000.00 
64,707.69 
1,116,926.33 
2,416,437.60 
11,528,534.23 


11,375,546.59 
16,340,021.50 


Total $82,046,632.08 


LIABILITIES 
CME. cetanckdnceien cea nawe $ 4,601,920.00 
Reserve funds 1,014,298.41 
Dividends unpaid 3,689.56 
Circulation 2,880,000.00 
Acceptances 3,466,282.42 
Exchange contracts 1,116,926.33 
Commercial credits 11,509,804.79 
Deposits 57,453,710.57 
Total $82,046,632.08 
How rapidly and continuousiy the 
bank has grown may be seen from the 
total of its balance sheets on the dates 
named: 


May 2, 
July 22, 
December 31, 
February 28, 
December 31, 1917 
March 31, 1918 


ee re ee $10,948,000 
31,415,000 
50,786,009 
63,885,000 
69,138,000 
$2,046,000 


Officers of the Philippine National 
Bank are: President, V. Concepcion; 
vice-president, J. E. Delaney; secre- 
tary, Archibald Harrison. 

A New York agency of the bank is 
maintained in the Woolworth Building, 
under the management of Charles C. 
Robinson. 
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German Militarism Must be 
Destroyed 


By Joun D. Rockere.tier, Jr. 


HE world is to-day divided into two 

hostile and absolutely irreconcil- 
able camps. Savagery has thrown down 
the gauntlet to civilization; both cannot 
longer continue to exist on the same 
planet. Until the leader of the enemy 
forces, and those who have aided him 
in bringing upon the world this inde- 
scribable carnage, as well as all others 
who are co-operating in the conscious 
effort to turn the hand of time back 
to the days of barbarism, have been 
permanently shorn of the power to fur- 
ther their brutal lusts and inordinate 
ambitions, there can be no peace. 

Far better would it be that all ar- 
rayed on the side of right should per- 
sist in seeking vindication of the princi- 
ples for which they are fighting than 
that any should survive to live under 
the dominion of brute force. 

The titantic struggle must be fought 
and won, whether it takes one year or 
ten years. 

Not only must German militarism be 
destroyed absolutely and forever, but 
German philosophy must be reconceived 
and reconstructed from its very founda- 
tions, for no peaceful intercourse with 
civilized nations is possible to a people 
actuated by such barbarous principles. 

General Von Kries said to a friend of 
mine in 1916 in speaking of the inhab- 
itants of Poland: ‘The lives of human 
beings are to be conserved only if it 
makes for the state’s advancement, their 
lives are to be sacrificed if it is to the 
state’s advantage.” 

Such a philosophy as this, utterly 
subordinating the individual to the state, 
must give way to the theory accepted 
by the free peoples of the world that 
the well-being and happiness of the in- 
dividual is the consideration of supreme 
importance, and that the state exists ul- 
timately for the individual, not the in- 
dividual for the state. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. PF 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Art, Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 
Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, q 
Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, F 
Bollman, H. C., 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Branham, . R., director 
Commercial Trust and 
Angeles, Cal. 
T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
jurton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


First National Bank, 
publicity, Hellman 
Savings Bank, Los 


Penn National 


Cc 


Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C 
eth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


Bank, 


Commercial National 


D 


Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York City. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
cdelphia, Pa. 

Dext-r Horton National 


Bank, Seattle, Wash. 





Durham T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 
Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 

Bank, New York City. 
Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


Savings 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala, 

First National Bank, Lead, 8S. D. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa, 


G 


Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., cashier, First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

W. A., Lumberman’s 

Houston, Tex. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Hatton, cashier, 


National Bank, 


First National Bank, 


secretary, Union Trust Co. of 


el 
Hillyer, E. L., 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 
publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, , 


Hoagland, Jessamine G., 
Cc department. of 
Trust & Savings 


Hoffman, . + Manager, 
publicity, The Security 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


State 


I 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Union Na- 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 E. 68rd 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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K 
Kahr, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 


manager publicity department, 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter National 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nationa! Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


L 


Kay, W. R., Jr., 


Lanier, B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 


Mont. 
Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


Columbus, 
Lovett, W. R., 
sonville, 


M 
McCorkle, Josephine C., Publicity Manager The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 


ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mann., Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 


Savings and Trust Co., Akron, q 
Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Meyer, ry * publicity department, Union Trust 
mm 3 


‘o., Rochester, . 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City 

Muirhesa, G. C., vice-president, The Stock 
Growers State Bank, Worland, Wyo. 

N 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 

president, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oo 


cashier, 
Branch, 











Bank of 
Branch, 


The National 
Smithtown 


Overton, J. A., 
Smithtown 
ms me 

P 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. 

Potter, A. E., president, 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn, 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 


Broadway National 


eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
R 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 


tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


oe 


Why America 
|. gaan -RICA is in the fight because 


she “can do no other.” Our men 
could not endure to wait an hour longer. 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 


the interrogation that ran from armed 


was 


camp to armed camp. Their brothers 
beneath the Union Jack and the Tri- 


color were in the thick of the hardest 
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Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Ban} 
s White River Junction, Vt 
Ss 
Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Ban 


Brenham, Tex. 
Scott, Walker, vice-president, 
Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Trust Co 


Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 


and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 


Mich. 

Smith, T. K., Jr., manager, 
bankers, New York City. 

Starr, E. “Haag publicity manager, Lng a Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind 


Gimbel Brothers, 


John , oe 


Toledo, O. 
National 


T 
president, Wilmington Sav- 
Wilmington, N, C. 


Vv 
Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 


Name, Miss M. IL, 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 
president 
D. 


Taylor, C. E., JF., 
ings and Trust Co., 


cashier, Second 


Van 


Wadden, John W., Lake County 
Bank, Madison, s. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, 


Institution, Albany, N. 


neue City Savings 


Williams, J. E., assistant re Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
Wilson, C. C., cashier, Continental and Com- 


mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 





Z 
Zimmerman, Frank A,, treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park. [?. 





NEW NAMES 


manager, St. 
Mo. 


Ruebel, D. A., publicity Louis 


Union Bank, St. Louis, 


2] 


is in the Fight 


battle ever waged on earth, and were 
falling and dying. With a righteous 
indignation burning in their heart, and 
on their lips the song of the happy 
warrior who vindicates the right, our 
men march forward into battle—their 
faces to the enemy—their love with us 
at home—their glory safe with God. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





TRADE ACCEPTANCE BANK 


A trade acceptance bank has been or- 
ganized in New York, with the title of 
the Foreign Trade Banking Corpora- 
tion, with a capital of $2,000,000. The 
following gentlemen comprise the board 
of directors: President, George A. 
Gaston, president of Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore, Inc., and the G. W. & W. 
Steamship Corporation; managing di- 
rector, Max May, former vice-president 
and manager of the foreign department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; Wade 
Robinson, president of the Wade Rob- 
inson & Co., Inc.; Harry T. Hall, vice- 
president Merchants National Bank, 
and Benjamin S. Guinness, of Guinness 
& Mahon, bankers, of London. 

The new bank opened for business on 
April 15 at 35 Wall street. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


At the last regular monthly meeting 
of the board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company 
of New York all the officers were re- 
elected and Eugene W. Dutton was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and manager 
of the Madison avenue branch. 


AN AUTOMOBILE BANK 


In pursuance of its desire to put 
every available facility and resource at 
the disposal of the Government, and of 
our forces in the camps and along the 
battle lines, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York has had an automo- 
hile bank constructed for use at the 
front in France. 

the Paris office of the Trust Com- 

v is a United States Government 
Cr oositary, and acts in I’rance as a pay- 
i and receiving agent for United 
es paymasters and other American 
ursing officers of both the Army and 
y. This enables it to be of especial 
ice to all our forces abroad. Writ- 





ing rooms, a postoffice, and a special 
paying teller for the exclusive use of 
our Army and Navy men are among the 
conveniences it now offers. 

The traveling bank which the Guar- 
anty has inaugurated will be of great 
assistance to United States disbursing 
officers in transporting money to the 
various camps and fronts. It will also 
be of considerable convenience to our 
soldiers as it will constantly be going 
to and fro behind the battle lines, and 
will enable them to cash their checks or 
buy drafts on the spot. 

The frame of the “flying” bank is 
built of oak and the exterior is covered 
with thin plates of sheet iron. It is 
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Merchants National Bank 
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painted a light gray and presents a very 
trim appearance. A small but very 
strong safe has been installed imme- 
diately behind the driver’s seat, resting 
on the frame of the car and securely 
fastened. 

There are two paying windows and 
an adjustable counter at the rear of 
the car. The height of the counter is 
about that of the average-size man’s 
shoulders so that a customer cannot 
reach into or see inside of the car. To 
the right of the paying windows are 
small, built-in desks. All available wall 
space is fitted with lockers for station- 
ery, and in the corner behind the driv- 
er’s seat is a locker for clothes. The 
motor bank is equipped with a small 
electric lighting system and seats inside 
which can be converted into “berths” 
for sleeping purposes. 


NEW ASSISTANT CASHIERS AT 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


TWO 


Arthur Davis Bright and Charles E. 
Meek have been appointed assistant 


CHAS. E. MEEK 
Asst. Cashier American Exchange National 
Bank, New York 
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cashiers of the Americau Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Beith are men ot 
more than ordinary ability and exp 

rience. Mr. Bright has been employed 


by Kountze Brothers, the Fourth Na- 
and the American Ex- 


tional Bank 


ARTHUR DAVIS BRIGHT 


Asst. Cashier American Exchange National Bank, 
New York. 


change National Bank ; has been a mem- 
ber for many years of the American 
Institute of Banking, and is identified 
with several religious, social and frater- 
nal organizations. He has a high stand- 
ing in the community where he lives— 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. In addition to 
being an assistant cashier Mr. Bright 
is also manager of the foreign depart 
ment. 

Mr. Meek was for many years con- 
nected with the National Lead Com- 
pany as manager of their credit depart 
ment. He gave eight years of his time 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, as secretary-treasurer of the or 
ganization. He was president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
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is rapidly assuming a position of leadership among the 
which necessarily brings about increased demands 
As one of New York's commercial banks, we 
modern banking facility, based on a policy of 
founding almost a century ago. 

Interest paid on balances of Time 

Deposits, and Special and Reserve Accounts 


New York City 
financial centers of the world, 
upon its banking institutions. 
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highly praiseworthy work by securing 
from the trust companies of the United 
States a lot of valuable information 
concerning the organization of each 
one, its various departments, char- 
acter of business, equipment, meth- 
ods employed, qualifications of em- 
ployees, number of employees, the 
company’s part in the war, and 
numerous other important points. Mr. 
Mershon’s plan involves the  send- 
ing out of a questionnaire, concisely and 
plainly constructed, so that there is no 


was one of the organizers of the New 
York Association of Credit Men, and 
served as president for three years. He 
has always been actively associated with 
credit work, and for the past few years 
has been identified with the American 
Exchange National Bank in the man- 
agement of its new business department. 


CHANGE IN TITLE 


Announcement is made by the Guar- 
anty Securities Corporation that, dating 


from April 15, the title of that organi- 
zation will be “Continental Guaranty 
Corporation.” It is stated that the new 
name is adopted as more nearly descrip- 
tive of the continent wide operation of 
what has come to be known as “guar- 
anty plan” banking, and that there is no 
change in ownership, personnel or policy 
ot the company. 


LE NING ABOUT THE TRUST COMPANIES 


Leroy Mershon of the 
Company Section of the Ameri- 
Bankers Association is doing a 


cretary 
Trust 


Cal 


possible chance for evasion. The re- 
plies are coming in at a very satisfac- 
tory rate, and the association will soon 
have daylight shining where it was for- 
merly quite obscure on an important 
feature of the banking business. 


CHANGING ITS FISCAL YEAR 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York has changed its fis- 
cal year to conform with the calendar 
year, and in computing its earnings ac- 
cordingly has declared a regular quar- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 


= JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


= JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 

= WILLIAM HARKNESS, 

= D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 





terly dividend of four per cent. for the 

two months’ period ending March 31, 

this dividend having been payable April 

15. The previous dividend was paid 
> 


February 13. 


ILARRY LAWTON GOES TO GUARANTY TRUST 


Mr. Harry Lawton, 
connected with the foreign department 
of the Fort Dearborn National Bank of 
Chicago for several vears, has resigned 
there and accepted a position in the for- 
eign exchange department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. He 
recently delivered an able address be- 
fore the officers of the Central States 
Bankers Association on the subject of 
trade Mr. Lawton was 
born in Eneland in 1873 and at the age 
of 21 entered the employ of Thomas 
Cook & Son, whom he represented in 
several of the continental cities. He 
was sent to their New York office in 
1896. The following year he went to 
Chicago where he became associated 


who has been 


acceptances. 


with the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank. He was also conected with the 


old Commercial National Bank prior 
to its consolidation with the Continen- 
tal National. Mr. Lawton left the 
Commercial in 1911, to take charge of 
the foreign exchange department of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank. He was 
also president of the Export Managers’ 
Association of Chicago, later known as 
the Foreign Traders’ Association. 

BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


GETTING LIBERTY 


ABROAD 
The Irving National Bank of New 
York, through its London representa- 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





THOMAS BLAKE, Secretery 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


tive, made a special appeal for sub- 
scriptions to the Third Liberty Loan to 
the leading banks in Holland, Seandina- 
via, and Spain, agreeing to subscribe 
in their behalf and to hold the bonds 
without charge. 

Subscriptions from of 
banks in these countries were also be- 
ing urged, the attention of the foreign 
bankers having been directed to the 
present exchange rate, which makes sub- 
stantial profits possible to investors who 
purchase Liberty Bonds. In addition 
to giving investors in European neutral 
countries an opportunity to subscribe 
to our bonds, such purchases, whatever 
their volume, will tend to have a bene 
ficial effect on the foreign exchange 
situation in those countries. 

The foreign banks will either cable 
their subscriptions direct to the Irving 
in New York or through its London 
representative. 


customers 


MR. FRANKLIN TAKES UP WAR WORK 


Lewis B. Franklin has resigned the 
vice-presidency of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York to accept the 
position of Director of War Loans as a 
regular official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. Franklin was also presi- 
dent of the American Investment Bank- 
ers Association, and is one of the best 
known men in that field in the United 
States. 


ANOTHER GUARANTY TRUST MAN CALLED 


TO WASHINGTON 
Walter D. Hines has resigned as a di- 
rector of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, to accept a position in the 
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legal division of the Government’s rail- 
road organization under Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo. Mr. Hines also resigned 
as chairman of board of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany. 


HONORING A WORTHY MAN 


At a dinner held at the New York 
Commerce Club by the Bankers Trust 
Company in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of George Trefoer’s con- 
nection with that institution, Mr. Tre- 
foer was presented a handsome sterling 
silver desk set, appropriately engraved. 
Mr. Trefoer is the assistant treasurer 
of the Bankers Trust. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBING ACCEPTANCES AS 
AN INVESTMENT 


(he Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, bond department, has issued 


a ooklet entitled ‘““Acceptances as an 
In ostment.” In the foreword they 
co: ment in part as follows: ‘The sub- 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) , 


S..G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 
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PETER McDONNELL 

The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 
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ject of acceptances as a credit instru- 
ment has been thoroughly and ably 
presented. Their advantages and con- 
venience as an investment have received 
relatively slight attention. It is our 
purpose, therefore, to deal with the 
acceptance as an investment.” 
The booklet is simple and concise in 
treatment and affords an_ excellent 
grasp of the subject, reviewing the his- 
tory of acceptances in this country, 
their recent development, both as an 
investment and instrument of credit and 
their investment advantages and conven 
iences. 
“RAISE COMMITTEE” FOR NATIONAL CITY 
In order to meet the cost of living 
due to the increase of prices caused by 
the war, the National City Bank of 
New York has created a “raise commit- 
tee” for the purpose of passing upon 
the efficiency of those in I‘ne for increase 
in salary or advancement. It involves 
some trouble, of course, to make such a 
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bank is 
working out the problem quite satis- 
factorily, and in the final outcome it 
will undoubtedly secure good results. 


committee effective, but the 


FEDERAL POSITION FOR MR. WALTER 


State Bank Examiner William E. 
Walter, of Rutherford, New Jersey, has 
been appointed Federal Reserve Exam- 
iner for service with the Federal Re- 





WILLIAM WALTER 
Examiner for Federal Reserve Board 


serve Board. Mr. Walter’s acceptance 
of this position entails a sacrifice on 
his part, but he feels that his first duty 
and responsibility should be to answer 
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any Federal call. His duties will take 
him to Washington and to the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts in examining 
and regulating the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the Board. The _ position 
carries with it exceptional opportunity 
and honor. 
STILLMAN FORTUNE GOES TO RELATIVES 
Various estimates of the wealth left 
by the late James Stillman, president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, are made, ranging from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. There are 
two trust funds of $3,500,000 each, the 
incomes of which go to his daughters, 
Mrs. Elsie Rockefeller and Mrs. Isabel 
G. Rockefeller. The residuary estate 
is given to Mr. Stillman’s three sons, 
James A., Ernest G. and Charles S. 
Stillman. Mr. Stillman left his per- 
sonal effects, including a valuable art 
collection, to his daughters. 


TREASURY CERTIFICATES 


In a circular letter sent to the banks 
of this district, Governor Strong of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
advises the bankers of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo’s new offering of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, dated April 
10 and maturing July 9. The Reserve 
Bank will receive and hold in custody 
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for subscribing banks all their certifi- 
cates for this and future issues. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The application of the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation of New 
York for an increase of capital from 
$2.500,000 to $3,200,000 has been for- 
mally accepted by the New York State 
Banking Department. 


GUARANTY TRUST OPENS ANOTHER 
LONDON OFFICE 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has opened a new office in Lon- 
don, located at No. 5 Lower Grosvenor 


piece, near the headquarters of the 
American Embassy and other of our 
Government’s offices. This is for the 


perpose of affording greater conven- 
it to those in the overseas service. 
I. <ntly the main London office of the 
( anty Trust Company, at 32 Lom- 
street, E. C., was designated as 
t United States depository. The 
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Paris office of the company, located at 
1 and 3 Rue des Italiens, was similarly 
designated last November. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF CHAPTER FORUM 


The fifth annual dinner of the forum 
of the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking was held at 
the Hotel McAlpin, Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 3. More than 300 were 
present. Romaine A. Philpot, chairman 
of the forum, presided. 

The address of the evening was made 
by former Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of New York, who in the course 
of his remarks made the prediction that 
a double result of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged will be 
a complete victory over Germany and 
a solidifying of the American people 
into a unified and thoroughly democrat- 
ic nation. 

The title of Mr. Burton’s address wa» 
“Our First Year of War Against Ger- 
many,” and he roused his audience by 
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rehearsing the crimes which Germany 
has committed against civilization and 
which have drawn so many nations into 
the struggle against her. Mr. Burton 
quoted Germany’s former Chancellor, 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg, as saying to a 
friend of Mr. Burton’s, “The whole 
world is against Germany and Germany 
is right.” It is the spirit underlying 
that remark which, according to Mr. 
Burton, we are opposing in this war. 

Mr. Burton called upon the bankers 
to make the Third Liberty Loan a 
greater success than were either the first 
or second loans. “Wall Street can be 
depended upon to do its part,” he said. 
“The experience of the Government 
financing hitherto has shown how de- 
pendably the financial section of New 
York can be relied upon. Bankers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country who take their example 
from Wall Street will accomplish great 
things in making the Third Liberty 
Loan a supreme success.’ 

H. R. Kinsey, president of New 
York Chapter, and J. A. Neilson, vice- 
president of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, urged the audience to coép- 
erate to make the banking support o1 
the nation effective in the war. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Sigmund Metz, assistant manager of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, makes a 
strong presentation of the opportunities 
that are afforded American business men 
in South America. He says the war has 
made these opportunities more striking- 
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ly evident than ever before. England, 
says Mr. Metz, has cultivated this rich 
field of trade for decades, and France, 
Germany and several other nations have 
followed suit. They have built up the 
machinery to take full advantage of 
these opportunities, and they were 
gradually perfecting and completing 
this machinery when the war inter- 
rupted their activities. Banks, trading 
companies, steamship lines, land mort- 
gage institutions, important private 
firms, all formed part of the chain 
which linked ever-widening regions of 
South America to the parent interests 
at home. 

Until a comparatively recent period 
the United States did not constitute a 
factor of importance in this interna- 
tional movement. Our rapidly expand- 
ing home market, our lack of a mer- 
cantile marine and suitable foreign 
banking facilities, combined with an 
absence of personal contact with Latin 
Americans, are probably the chief 
causes of this backwardness. But what 
has been accomplished during the few 
years since the United States began to 
take a really active interest in over- 
sea trade, and specially in establishing 
more intimate relations with the south- 
ern portion of the Western Hemisphere, 
merits the attention of the world. 
BUSINESS MANAGER ATLANTIC NATIONAL 
BANK 


Clarence D. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new business de 
partment of the Atlantic National Bank 
of New York. He assumes the new po 


























sition with an excellent reputation for 
work in this line. 

Mr. Johnson has in recent years been 
identified with four New York banks— 
the old Fourth National, the Mechanics 





CLARENCE D. JOHNSON 


New Business Department, Atlantic National 
Bank, New York 


and Metals Bank, the National City 
Bank and the Astor Trust Company, 
and more recently worked with the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., under the direction 
of the War Trade Board. 


JAMES A. O'NEILL A VIC E-PRESIDENT 


‘he Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has elected James L. O’Neili 
a vice-president. Mr. O’Neill has been 
engaged in credit work for more than 
twenty years. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on October 8, 1881, and 
alter graduation from the public 

ols in 1895 he entered the service 

ie Bradstreet Company as delivery 
bov and file clerk, remaining there until 
F\ruary 1, 1896. On that date the 
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Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, first 
organized credit activities under a sep- 
arate bureau chief, and Mr. O’ Neill en- 
tered the new organization as an office 
boy. He has been employed there con- 
tinuously since, serving in each position, 
including stenographer, for which he 
fitted himself at night school. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, he was appointed credit 
manager and subsequently organized 
the credit activities as an independent 
department of the company. He has 
traveled much over the country, and has 
a large acquaintance with credit men. 
He is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and has served 
as director in the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


RELIEVED BY 
MCADOO 


HAVEN LINE 
SECRETARY 


NEW 


Director-General McAdoo has agreed 
to extend to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad $43,964,000 neces- 
sary to meet the system’s issue of one- 
year collateral trust notes which ma- 
tured on April 15. The money will be 
loaned for one year at six per cent. with 
the right of renewal for one year more 
on the same terms. 


AN AGREEMENT THAT IS FAR-REACHING 
The Irving National Bank of New 
York has made an agreement with the 
London Provincial and Southwestern 
Bank, Ltd., London, England, whereby 
both institutions will increase their fa- 
cilities as well as their advantages in the 
promotion of finance and trade between 
the two countries. The agreement pro- 
vides for the establishment of an Eng- 
lish department in the Irving National 
and an American department in the 
English institution, which will not only 
promote harmony between the two in- 
stitutions, but will in many ways facili- 
tate trade operations between the two 
countries. 


URGING BOSTON BANKS TO ACCEPT LOW 
INTEREST 


Governor Morss of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston has sent out the 
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following letter to the banks in that dis 
trict: 


The competition for deposits through the 
advertising of interest rates has been the 
subject of much concern to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who have asked us to urge 
the banks and bankers of this district who 
are contemplating advancing the interest 
rates paid by them on deposits, to defer 
action, and urging those that are paying 
more than normal rates to reduce them. 

The Federal Reserve Board feels that 
Government financing should have the right 
of way, and that the reserve strength of 
the banks would be increased by encourag- 
ing the public to invest in Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness and Liberty Bond 
issues rather than banks competing for these 
funds and thus necessitating heavy invest- 
ment in these securities for their own ac- 
count. The wide distribution of Govern- 
ment issues is most important. 

The Board also points out that deposits 
throughout the country show a general ten- 
dency to increase in volume, and that there 
seems to be no good reason to increase 
rates of interest paid for them, thus adding 
to cost of money. 

Transfer of balances from one bank to 
another does not add anything to the 
strength of the banking position as a whole, 
and the Board feels that it is most import- 
ant and urges that a broad national view 
be taken of this question. 

In view of the approaching Liberty Bond 
campaign, sharp nation-wide contest be- 
tween banks for deposits would be par- 
ticularly unfortunate. 

HANOVER TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 

The Hanover Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has opened a new office in the Jour- 
nal building, at Washington and Water 
streets. This is now known as the head 
office of the company, the old office, at 
132 Hanover street, becoming a branch. 
Mr. Stabile is president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Chinielinski, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Mr. Reidy assistant 
treasurer. 


FINANCING MASSACHUSETTS 


The work of financing the State of 
Massachusetts is shown in a plan just 
announced by State Treasurer Burrill. 
This financing is made up of two loans 
of $2,500,000 each by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.. of New York, and 
is issued in anticipation of taxes. The 
notes are dated April 4, 1918, and ma- 
ture October 25 and November 19 of 
this year, and will be payable at the 



































Our Half Century of Service 


This year the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company celebrates its 
50th anniversary. The Company believes that its long experience in 
matters of banking and trust is an asset of great value. This 
experience, together with strong management, complete equipment 
and large resources, provides ample reason for the confidence of 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
The rate obtained was satisfactory in 
view of the money market condition. It 
is not expected that there will be any 
public offering of these notes until after 
the third Liberty Loan campaign. 


R. I. HOSPITAL TRUST IN RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence, is now a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. The Hospital 
Trust Co. is one of the largest banks in 
New England, with deposits in excess 
of 552,000,000. 


SOUND TALK BY A CHICAGO BANKER 


Lucius Teter, president of the Chi- 
cavo Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
recently told the members of the Ex- 


ecutives’ Club the following pertinent 
facts: 


e Civil War was badly financed, but we 


cave into this war with an ideal banking 
sys em and a treasury department which 
kr the soundness of keeping gold re- 


serves where they belong. The capital of 
the banks a year ago was $1,200,000,000; 
now it is three times that amount. We got 
through the first year of the war and we 
are sound. 

The Civil War executives made no attempt 
to tax for the war until after two years 
of conflict. Our present government has 
adopted the plan of pay as you go. We 
are not going to have a great financial panic 
like that of 1873, which was largely due to 
bad war financing. We will pay as we go, 
and if next year shows that the income and 
excess revenue taxes have to be doubled 
they will be and we will pay. 

We will have to put more women into in- 
dustry and employ the man over 45, for 
we are going to need labor as we never 
needed it before. We must learn to econ- 
omize. 

We must carry less stock and keep it mov- 
ing faster. We must not use so much credit. 
A man can pay in thirty days just as well 
as in sixty if he only thinks so. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Bankers Supply Company, lith- 
ographers, of Chicago and Denver, and 
which was established in 1865, specializ- 
ing in bank checks, drafts, passbooks, 
and check covers, have purchased prop- 
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Converting Deposits Into Reserve 


is the present day test of your ability to 
turn a losing account into one of profit. 


The best collection system is the one that 
converts out-of-town checks into available 
cash in the shortest time. 


The transit department of this bank re- 





ceives and despatches mail 24 hours each 





day. 


Send for our booklet 


“The Transfer of Reserves 
To Federal Reserve Banks” 


THE 


Philadelphia National Bank 


(ORGANIZED 1803) 


erty on State street, Chicago, extending 
from State to Dearborn, at Sixtieth 
street, where they will erect a new fac- 
tory building, costing over $100,000. 

Under the present management, 
which has had charge for the past ten 
years, the company has had a remark- 
able growth, rising from one of the 
smallest concerns until they now manu- 
facture the largest line of bank checks 
in the world. 

INCREASING LABOR COSTS 

In its “Monthly Review of Business.” 
dated April 9, the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, thus calls atten- 
tion to the rise in the cost of labor: 

As to the present situation, there are few 
vestiges remaining of the serious interrup- 
tions to business experienced during the 
early months of the year. Manufacturing 
outputs have rapidly returned to normal 
volumes, although the restraining influences 
of transportation delays, insufficient raw ma- 
terial supplies and labor shortages are ever 
present, the last especially being aggravated 
by a migratory tendency on the part of 
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labor induced by insufficient housing facili- 
ties and by the allurement of high wages. 
In fact the excessive labor turnover vies 
with high wages in producing the present 
unexampled labor costs in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Although few concerns keep, or 
are able to derive, accurate figures on the 
expense of training a new workman, it is 
realized that such expense, plus the cost of 
the inevitable work spoiled, is considerable, 
especially in the highly skilled trades, and 
that it constitutes no mean factor in rais- 
ing manufacturing costs. 


OPTIMISM IN THE WEST 


The monthly letter of the National 
City Bank of Chicago contains some op- 
timistic views regarding the future that 
are really refreshing. In one para- 
graph it says: 


Bank clearings in fifty cities for the third 
week of March showed a 10 per cent. gain 
over the same week of 1917. The gain for 
the year in the territory outside New York 
city amounted to nearly 24 per cent. This 
reflects widespread trade activity and fur- 
nishes grounds for taking an optimistic view 
of the future. Should there prove to be 
foundation for the report that the Railway 





EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 


UNION 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Wage Commission intends to increase the 
wages of two million employees, in a way 
which will mean the addition of $30,000,000 
yearly to payroll requirements, further ac- 
tivity in retail lines may be anticipated. 
Any such increased burden as that could be 
sustained, however, only through a generous 
advance in freight rates, since the roads 
must be made self-sustaining during the 
period of government operation. Otherwise 
the resultant shortage, whatever it was, 
would have to be provided for through in- 
creased taxation at a time when unprece- 
dented burdens of that character had been 
imposed upon the people. The government 
authorities are in absolute control of the 
roads under the provisions of the railroad 
law just enacted. This system has worked 
out to good advantage so far, but a very 
important test is likely to come through a 
demand from organized labor for wage in- 
creases surpassing all previous claims of 
this character. Any such adjustment might 
be highly embarrassing for the government 
to arrange at a time ‘when the problem of 
retaining the loyal support of the wage earn- 
ing classes was vital to the successful carry- 
ing out of the military programme. 


\N EXPERIENCED MAN REWARDED 


Daniel A. Ruebel has been appointed 
publicity director of the Union Trust 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$13,000,000 


Company and the St. Louis Union 
Bank, of St. Louis. Mr. Rubel is an 
advertising man of excellent experience, 
having been connected with a St. Louis 
daily paper and having also been vice- 
president of the Fisher-Ruebel-Brown 
Advertising Agency. 


A FORMER KANSAN HONORED 


L. H. Moore, a former banker at 
Blaine, Kansas, also at Argentine in 
the same state, and a graduate of the 
State University of Kansas, has been 
appointed State Bank Examiner in the 
State of Washington, to succeed W. E 
Hanson, who recently resigned to be- 
come assistant to the president of the 
Scandinavian Bank at Seattle, Wash. 


BARGE SERVICE WANTED AT ST. LOUIS 


The influence of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is being exerted to 
push national legislation for the appro- 
priation of approximately $17,000,000 
for the building of towboats and barges 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Assets over . . $70,000,000 


SAMUEL P. COLT, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. MARTIN BROWN, President 


é JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN =.- Vice-President HENRY B. CONGDON .- ° Secretary 
: JAMES M.SCOTT .- - - Vice-President J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK - Trust Officer 5 
H FRANK C. NICHOLS - Vice-President ELMER F. SEABURY .- Assistant Treasurer = 
t: SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON .- Vice-President HARRY C. OWEN - Assistant Secretary 
WARD E. SMITH - ‘ : Treasurer HENRY C. JACKSON .- Assistant Secretary 





ance as to give promise to permanent good 
for St. Louis. 

The splendid public spirit with which 

you responded to the duties of acting presi- 

NEW BUILDING FOR THIRD NATIONAL OF _ dent, as well as your service as first vice- 

ST. LOUIS president, is an example of an ideal type of 

citizenry, which is the vital force that puts 


on the Mississippi River, as provided 
in the railroad bill. 


The Third National Bank of St. 
Louis has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a substantial building adjacent 
to its present building on Broadway. 
It will be one of the finest bank build- 
ings in the country, and will be up-to- 
date in equipment and general arrange- 
ment. 


HONOR BESTOWED UPON MR. HAWES 


Upon his retirement from the presi- 
dency of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Richard S. Hawes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, received the following letter 
from the executive committee of the 
chamber: 


Dear Mr. Hawes: 

One of the most difficuit things in execu- 
tive work is to assume the unfinished busi- 
ness of an administration and see it success- 
fully through. 

The executive committee feels that you 
not only did this in a most capable manner, 
but added ideas and a zeal of your own, 
that were the means of bringing to a fitting 
close what in many respects was the most 
remarkable vear in the history of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and we take this means 
of showing our recognition and praise for 
your unselfish efforts in behalf of the cham- 





ber. The service rendered was _ intelligent NOBLE R. JONES 

and comprehensive. Recently appointed Manager Department of New 
Under vour leadership the spirit of na- Business, Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

tional service was splendidly expressed, and (Mention of Mr. Jones’ appointment was made in 

benefits acquired that are of such import- the April number.) 
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forward the best interests of our city. We 
thank you most heartily for your free ex- 
pression of it. 
Respectfully yours, 
D. I. MEIER, 
For the Executive Committee. 


WANTS THE WHOLE THING 


A resolution has been adopted by the 
Montana House of Representatives ask- 
ing Congress to conscript for the nation 
all fortunes above $1,000,000 to be used 
tor war expenses. 


NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER 


The Bank of California, National As- 
ciation, has chosen G. L. Wakeman as 
istant manager of the Seattle branch. 
r many years he was in the main 
ce of the bank at San Francisco. 
' Seattle branch is under the man- 
ment of E. C. Wagner, who an- 
nees. that the new assistant man- 
r was made necessary by the large 
wth of business. 
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RE-ELECTION AT RIPE OLD AGE 


William Beckman, eighty-five years 
of age, has been re-elected president of 
the People’s Savings Bank of Sacra- 
mento, California. He has just com- 
pleted his thirty-eighth year as presi- 
dent of the bank, and has the distinction 
of being the oldest bank president in 
California in point of continuous serv- 
ice. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. B. 


The activities of the San Francisco 
Chapter, A. I. B., are well recorded in 
a letter from John Clausen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Crocker National Bank of 
that city. He says: 


The Foreign Trade Forum, which was or- 
ganized by Mr. W. O. Patch, has proven 
one of the most interesting, as well as ed- 
ucational, features of the San Francisco 
Chapter. Their last few meetings have been 
devoted to the study of Trade Acceptances, 
and some very constructive findings have 
been brought out by the members who at- 
tended. 
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ON THE 


Twin Cities 


AND 
THE 


SEND YOUR BUSINESS 


Northwest 
TO THE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 






SECURITy 


NATIONAL 
BANK 





It was my privilege to prepare a paper 
for these sessions treating upon this phase 
of the Bank Act, which they have accepted 
to lead their discussion. I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a copy of the manu- 
script and would much appreciate your 
courteous consideration towards inaugurat- 
ing similar meetings in your chapter, and 
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We collect direct Bill 


of Lading items on 
every shipping point in the 
United States and Canada. 
Aspecial department handles 
these items with minimum 
time and cost. ‘ 

We invite correspondence 
with any bank or shipper 
handling a volume of this 
class of items. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 
Established 1869 














later receive an expression of opinion from 
those of your members who may be selected 
to constitute the forum. 

I have approached all the chapters in 
the United States relative to this subject 
with the view of collecting information 
which will prove invaluable in the research 
work which is now being conducted in favor 
of this comparatively new instrument in 
American banking and commerce. 

You will be pleased to learn that I have 
been privileged by an appointment to mem- 
bership on the general committee of three 
to represent the American Institute of 
Banking in the nation-wide campaign that 
is being conducted under the direction of 
the American Trade Acceptance Council 
for the purpose of encouraging bankers and 
business men to use the trade acceptance 
as a means of strengthening America’s finan- 
cial position. 

The chairman of our committee appointed 
by Mr. R. S. Hecht, president of our insti- 
tute, is Mr. Freas Brown Snyder, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, with Mr. C. B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
and myself serving with him. 

There is a surprising lack of knowledge 
regarding the trade acceptance, and the 
use of this instrument as one of the most 
patent factors to increase American finan- 
cial efficiency has not received the attention 
it merits. I firmly believe that the time 
will come when all commercial transactions 
will be financed in that manner and so pro- 
vide flexibility of credits. ; 

In the Federal Reserve Act provision is 
made to stimulate the reorganization 0! 
the American credit system by employing 
the proper form of commercial paper. This 
development is a matter of transcendent 
importance because real elasticity and 
mobility of credit cannot be achieved unless 
there is available a negotiable instrument 
through the dealing in which these purposes 
are attained. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 





to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
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BANK OF ITALY ESTABLISHES INTER 
BRANCH CLEARING SYSTEM 


An interbranch clearing system has 
been established by the twenty branches 
of the Bank of Italy in seventeen Cali- 
fornia cities. The system is similar to 
that now in use among the 400 branches 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
which has branches from London, Eng- 
land, to Victoria, B. C., and down to 
Mexico City. The interbranch system 
simplifies accounting methods and elimi- 
nates a large percentage of entries at 
the head office, while at the same time 
idding protection and safety. 

E. C. Aldwell, assistant cashier, and 
‘reorge O. Bordwell, auditor of the 
Nank of Italy, recently spent two 
vecks in Canada, where they studied 
ie auditing and clearings systems of 

e Canadian Bank of Commerce. For 

me days a school was conducted by 
le Bank of Italy in the head office at 
san Francisco, which was attended by 
ome forty representatives from the 

veral branches. Messrs. Aldwell and 








Bordwell have acted as instructors in 
the installation of the new system. 

The installation by the Bank of Italy 
of the interbranch clearings system is of 
interest in banking circles throughout 
the country, as the California banking 
house is believed to be the first to adopt 
the system in the United States. 


CHARGING FOR SMALL ACCOUNTS 


The Savannah (Ga.) Clearing-House 
is considering the question of making 
a charge of 50 cents per month to cus- 
tomers running open checking accounts 
and maintaining an average checking 
balance of less than $50 per day. 


A. I. B. BULLETIN 


The national organization of the 
American Institute of Banking will in 
June begin the publication of a quarter- 
ly magazine to be known as the “Bul- 
letin.” The new publication will be 
devoted to the interests of the 22,000 
Institute members throughout the 
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What Do Bankers Want? 


Years ago, in seeking to increase our 
business with banks, we answered that 
question for ourselves. 


BANKERS WANT SERVICE— 
Individual, Prompt, Efficient Service. 


ecialized on Service—and the volume of 
our deposits from banks is now larger than that of any other 
institution West of the Mississippi River. 


WRITE US 


CALL ON US 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $13,000,000.00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 


W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 


J. A. LEWIS, Vice-President and Cashier 


R. F. McNALLY, Vice-President 


United States. The first issue of the 
“Bulletin” will contain approximately 
100 pages, of a small enough size to 
be carried in the pocket and of a typo- 
graphical arrangement that will make 
it unusually attractive to its readers. 


SPRING MEETING CHANGED TO 
MAY 9, 10 AND 11 


Owing to the pendency of the third 
Liberty Loan campaign the proposed 
spring meeting of the executive council 
of the American Bankers Association 
as originally planned has been post- 


poned to a later date. The meeting 
was to have taken place April 22, 23 
and 24. A referendum has been taken 
among the members of the executive 
council, as a result of which it has 
been decided to hold the meeting at 
Hot Springs, Ark., May 9, 10 and 11. 


RESIGNS FROM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


B. A. Ruffin, secretary of the insur- 
ance committee of the American Bank- 
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ers Association since October, 1913, has 
tendered his resignation, effective May 
1. He will be metropolitan manager for 
the General Accident Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, Limited, with 
offices at 100 William street, New York. 


BANKS HANDLING WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The American Bankers Association 
recently sent out the following commu- 
nication: 


We are very pleased to report that 18,000 
banks and trust companies have accepted 
appointment as agents, have named direc- 
tors of their respective War Savings Divi- 
sions, have obtained supplies of stamps, 
placed them on sale and are boosting the 
War Savings Campaign in every possible 
way. 

In addition to these, we can safely say 
that there are 7,000 banking institutions 
that are selling War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps, but which have not accepted ap- 
pointment through fear that they would be 
required to make voluminous reports and 
keep a lot of detailed records. ; ; 

The Director of War Savings Division of 
every bank and trust company has been 
requested to organize one or more model 
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A Book for Bankers—— 


Our booklet ‘‘ Essentials in the Granting 
of Bank Credits’’ should prove interest- 
ing to every banker. It describes the 


principles and methods which are ob- 


served, and contains a general descrip- 
tion of bank credit department methods. 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy of 
this booklet upon request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ST. LOUIS 


WMA 





War Savings Societies. This in itself will 
be a service of tremendous value. We be- 
lieve that over two hundred thousand of 
these societies can be formed within the 
short period of six months, with a total 
membership of eight or ten million people. 

Success with this campaign is vital to 
the future of the nation. Millions of new 
savers and millions of new savings have al- 
ready been created. To these there will be 
added many millions more. The savings of 
these people will go a long way towards 
financing the war, protecting the present 
business of the country, and placing Amer- 
ica in a position to make a creditable fight 
for a fair share of the world’s commerce 
after the war. 

We believe the psychology of the times is 
such that the lesson of thrift and industry 
can be driven home to every individual in 
the land in a most effective way. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND THE WAR 


{n connection with the relation be- 
cen the savings banks and the na- 
nal war loans these facts are perti- 
‘n no European country, save tem- 
arily in France, have the savings 
iss been adversely affected during the 

Deposits have as a rule actually 


MISSOURI 


increased. The latest report of the Su- 
perintendent of Banks in New York 
State showed that there was an increase 
in New York State last year. 

The pending War Finance Corpora- 
tion law makes provision for advances 
to savings banks by the corporation in 
case of necessity. It can hardly be 
questioned that if the savings banks 
were to be seriously threatened the 
Government would take means to avert 
the danger. 

A decline in security values might in 
one respect actually work to the advan- 
tage of the savings banks; for, grant- 
ing an increase in deposits, they would 
be able to increase their investments in 
bonds at a higher income yield. This 
last consideration, of course, presup- 
poses that there would be no actual 
“run” on the banks. No such _ possi- 
bility has as yet arisen. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC EARNINGS 


The report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the year 1917 show an in- 
crease of earnings of $13,000,000 over 
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Established 
1857 


60 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


The 


Mechanics-American 
National Bank 


of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


Resources, $50,533,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE S@®RENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. CALFEE 


the previous year, although the net 
earnings were less $4,000,000. This 
shrinkage in net earnings is attributed 
almost entirely to the advance in wages 
and the high cost of fuel and materials 
of every description. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CANADIAN BANKS 


The Bank of British North America 
(head office London) is being consoli- 
dated with the Bank of Montreal, under 
the name of the latter. One of the ad- 
vantages of the proposed merger will 
be the bringing of the Bank of British 
North America under the provisions of 
the Canadian Bank Act. At present it 
operates under a British charter and as 
a consequence important business mat- 
ters between the Bank of British 
America and its clients now have to go 
to London for determination, involving 
long delays and other drawbacks; this 
procedure would be obviated with the 
head office in Canada. The Bank of 
Montreal was founded in 1817. It has 
a paid-in capital of $16,000.000, a re- 
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RICHARD L. KING 
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.- Asst. Cashier 


serve fund of the same amount, and de- 
posits of $317,156,428, while the Bank 
of British North America was founded 
in 1836 and has a paid-in capital of 
$4,866,666 and a reserve of $3,017,333, 
with deposits of $59,083,807. The com- 
bined banks would constitute one of the 
large banking institutions in the world 
and be far in the lead of all competing 
Canadian banks. In the event of the 
merger going through, it is understood 
that many of the branches of the Bank 
of British North America in the dif- 
ferent cities of the Dominion would be 
carried on without change in manage- 
ment for an _ indefinite period as 
branches of the Bank of Montreal. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Announcement was recently made by 
the Royal Bank of Canada, whose head 
office is at Montreal, of the opening of 
a branch in Barcelona, Spain. In ad- 
dition to the 365 branches of this bank 
located at every important point 
throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


there are fifty-six branches in the West 
Indies and Central and South America. 

The statement of the Royal Bank of 
Canada on February 28, 1918, makes 
the following excellent exhibit: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, paid-up ............$ 12,911,700.00 
Reserve fund 14,000,000.00 
Undivided profits 564,264.53 

Dividend No. 122, payable 
March 1, 1918, 387,351.00 
Notes in circulation 25,490,642.49 
DEPOOHS 2ccccccccccsccvvces 262,569,164.25 
Due to other banks 7,045,991.91 

Bills payable (acceptances by 
London branch) 450,227.19 

Acceptances under letters of 
Credit 6,170,649.34 
$329,589,990.71 

ASSETS 


COG OR OE occ cntccccveed $ 34,157,915.29 
Deposit in the central gold re- 

serves 13,000,000.00 
Notes of and cheques on other 

banks 19,093,792.77 
Due from other banks . 11,779,839.58 
Government and municipal se- 

curities 36,301,759.92 
Railway and other bonds, de- 

bentures and stocks 14,190,817.69 
Call loans on stocks and bonds 27,507,989.33 
Deposit with Dominion Gov- 

ernment for security of note 

circulation 645,585.00 
156,677,699.58 
Loans and discounts .-. 159,139,812.24 
Liabilities of customers under 

letters of credit as 

contra 6,170,649.34 
Bank premises 6,509,722.45 
Real estate other than bank 

premises F 1,092,107.10 


$329,589,990.71 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 
WORLD 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World have established a definite 
point of contact with the new organi- 
zation of “Blue Sky” commissioners for 
mutual good. 

George M. Husser, secretary of the 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, attended 
the first conference of the organization, 
which is called the National Association 
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Don’t You 
Prefer the 
INKLESS Way ? 


Finger print identification is proving su- 
perior to other systems with signatures, 
test questions, eye ny or physical out- 
line charts, and is to-day the most positive 
and reliable system known. 

And isn’t it worth while to remember that 
the courts are construing “due care,” as 
required by law, more conservatively than 
in the past as applied to savings banks in 
making payments? 

With finger print methods of identification 
coming into general use, it remains only to 
choose the best system offered. 

The Bauder Inkless System of Identifi- 
cation is more than safe and certain. It is 
clean and quick. It requires no change in 
the ordinary equipment of passbooks and 
signature cards and can be used on letters 
of credit, checks, certificates of deposit— 
wherever positive identification is desirable. 

The Bauder Inkless System enables a 
bank to av»id payment on wrong identifica 
tion; protects depositors as well as the 
bank; strengthens a bank’s reputation and 
good will; saves the tellers’ time and gives 
customers better service. 


The fact that a bank takes finger print 
records attracts business from foreigners 
illiterates and those whose lack of business 
experience make them distrustful of banks. 

Finger print records are almost indis 
pensable in handling the savings accounts of 
children, and are particularly valuable for 
inactive accounts in agricultural districts. 

Our booklet A, “Finger Prints for Bank- 
ers,” is promptly sent to any address o 
request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us to-day that you want to 
make a test of the Bauder System 
and we will send you an outfit, by 
prepaid express, to try at our ex- 
pense for thirty days. After two 
hours of study with the instruction 
chart, your teller will find the di- 
rections for use so simple that he 
will be ready to make, read and 
compare any and all finger prints 
so satisfactorily that he can with- 
out doubt, hesitation or mistake 
safely pay out money at any time 
to the right party. If, at the end 
of thirty days, you are not satisfied, 
send the outfit back to us, express 
collect. 


We are looking for A-1 men to rep- 
resent us and will thank you to put 
us in touch with any good man you 
can highly recommend. 


Bauder Identification 
Company 


Owners of Basic Patents of INKLESS Finger 
Print Methods and Processes 


712 Astor Trust Building, New York 
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Lux Home Safes 
COST CONSIDERABLY LESS 


Than other quality banks; receive all 
coins from half dollars down, also paper 
money. Made of high-grade material, 
heavily nickeled on copper, name-plate 
on etched brass plate. 

FREE SAMPLE 


On request, to officials of Banking Institutions 
Write us 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1510 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago 











of Securities Commissioners, and offered 
the officials information from the 
wealth of data which the vigilance com- 
mittee has in its files at Indianapolis. 

He also cited to the meeting the 
methods which some commissicners had 
already followed in coédperating with 
the National Vigilance Committee and 
with local vigilance committees and bet- 
ter business bureaus of advertising 
clubs. 

One of the problems confronting the 
commissioners, Mr. Husser found, grew 
out of the fact that some newspapers 
were carrying advertisements of securi- 
ties which could not meet the require- 
ments of local “blue sky” departments. 
By establishing an office in one of the 
few remaining states which do not have 
such legislation and selling their stocks 
entirely by mail, these concerns have 
been able to evade the law, inasmuch as 


the stock buyer sends his money out of 
the state, and the transaction takes place 
in the other state. 

Mr. Husser told the commissioners 
that in many instances it would only be 
necessary to call the attention of such 
newspapers to the character of the se- 
curities offered. The experience of the 
National Vigilance Committee, he told 
them, had been that the newspapers 
were, as a rule, most willing to codper- 
ate in the protection of the public, and 
that this was especially true in these 
times when every idle dollar should be 
conserved for investment in Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr. Husser praised the method which 
Charles J. Andre, the Minnesota Com- 
missioner, has employed in such cases. 
In coéperation with the local advertis- 
ing club at Minneapolis, he has used 
paid advertising space in the newspa- 
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pers to tell the public about securities 
which are being offered but which have 
not been approved by the Securities 
Commission. The vigilance department 
of the Minneapolis advertising club pre- 
pare the “copy” for him. 

“Publicity can be and should be one 
of the strongest weapons at your com- 
mand,” Mr. Husser told the commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Andre, of Minneapolis, was 
elected secretary of the new Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners, and 
H. L. Carnahan, the California Com- 
missioner, was elected president. 


STAMP TAX RULING 


United States Attorney-General 
Gregory has made a ruling to the effect 
that the stamp tax imposed under the 
war revenue act of October 3, 1917, on 
sales or transfers of stock, applies four- 
fold to short sales. It is understood 
that a protest will be made to the ruling 
by the New York Stock Exchange. The 
ruling was made known by the Treas- 
ury Department in the following com- 
munication: 


Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


To Collectors of Internal 
Others Concerned: 


Revenue and 


In accordance with an opinion from the 
Attorney-General, dated March 23, 1918, 
it is held that the transfer of shares or cer- 
tificates of stock in any association, com- 
pany or corporation made by the person 
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Corporation Company 


65 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
ACTS AS 
Transfer Agent and Registrar 
FURNISHES 
Principal Offices for Corporations in all 
States and the Canadian Provinces 


























Today’s Duty— 


Yours and Ours 
is to win the World War. 
Civilization is menaced. 
The security of our homes 
is’threatened. 

The future of our children 
is in jeopardy. 

The deep foundations of 
our liberty are in danger. 
It is your business and 
ours to drive home these 
truths. 


Collins Publicity Service 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 




















loaning stock to another borrowing the 
stock to effect a sale, and also the transfer 
of shares or certificates of stock from a bor- 
rower returning them to a lender in fulfill- 
ment of the borrower’s obligation to buy in 
and return stock, are both subject to the 
tax imposed by Section 800 and 807, Sched- 
ule A, sub-division 4, Title VIII, of the 
War Revenue Act of October 3, 1917. In 
a so-called short sale transaction there are 
therefore four taxable sales or transfers: 


(1) The sale of stock by the person mak- 
ing the short sale; 

(2) The transfer from the lender of 
stock to the person making the short sale 
so that he may make delivery of the stock 
sold; 

(3) The purchase by the borrower of 
stock to return to the lender; 

(4) The transfer from the borrower to 
the lender of shares to replace those bor- 
rowed. 

DANIEL C. ROPER, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved: March 30, 1918. 

W. G. McADOO, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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RAILROAD PRESIDENTS AS AUTHORITY 


Secretary McAdoo has announced 
that the presidents of railroads are to 
be treated by the Railroad Administra- 
tion as the principal executive authority 
of the roads instead of the chairmen of 
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the various boards. The following is 
the order: 


Office of the Director-General. 


Washington, March 28, 1918. 
General Order No. 16. 


In the organization of the various car- 
riers some doubt appears at times to exist 
as to the extent to which, if at all, the 
executive authority in operating matters is 
divided between the President of the com- 
pany and the Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors or of some committee thereof. 

For the purpose of simplification and 
definiteness it is ordered that the President 
of each company shall be treated by the 
United States Railroad Administration as 
the company’s principal executive authority 
(subject to the Director-General) in all mat- 
ters of operation under Federal control, and 
that Chairmen of boards of directors or of 
committees thereof shall not exercise func- 
tions connected with the operation of the 
railroads under Federal control. 

W. G. McADOO, 
Director-General of Railroads. 


INCOME TAXES IN AMERICA AND 
ENGLAND 


The following comparison of Amer- 
ican and English income taxes is made 
by the Treasury Department’s Liberty 
Loan Bureau of Publicity: 


In comparison with the tax levied in 
England on incomes our own income 
taxes are moderate, indeed. 

In England the tax on incomes of 
$1,000 is 414, per cent., in America noth- 
ing. 

In England the tax on incomes of 
$1,500 is 634 per cent., in America noth- 
ing for married men or heads of fami- 
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lies, and 2 per cent. on $500 for an un- 
married man. 

In England the tax on an income of 
$2,000 is 77 per cent., in America noth- 
ing for a married man or head of a fam- 
ily, and two per cent. on $1,000 for un- 
married men. 

The English income tax rate also in- 


creases more rapidly with the growth 
of the income than ours, a $3,000 in- 
come being taxed 14 per cent., $5,000 
16 per cent., $10,000 20 per cent and 
$15,000 25 per cent., while our corre- 
sponding taxes for married men are re- 
spectively two-thirds of 1 per cent, 114 
per cent., 314 per cent and 5 per cent., 














ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and _ Illustrated 

ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 


and only slightly more for the unmar- a copy of the handsomely engraved 
ried, due to the smaller amount ex- _ portfolio containing a large number of 
empted, the rate being the same. plates illustrating the work of Weary 
& Alford Co., the Chicago bank archi- 
BANK tects. It is so comprehensive in its 
scope that practically every phase of 
bank building and interior work is 
Bankers who are planning to erect touched upon. 
new buildings would do well to procure The banker who has an appropria- 


INTERESTING PUBLICATION ON 
BUILDINGS 








Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 
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F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
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34 Beekman Street, New York 
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Conservers of 
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MAN POWER. 
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of the Prominent Banks 
and Trust Companies of 
the Country. 
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Write us for full information regarding our attractive proposition 
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tion set aside for a new building is 
confronted with so many problems that 
he is usually worn to the proverbial 
frazzle before he is able to decide upon 
the type of building which seems best 
suited to local conditions and which will 
utilize the property to the best advan- 
tag: and give the greatest return on the 
investment. All of these contingencies 
seen to have been anticipated in the 
por! folio mentioned, and the banker who 


is especially interested in an office build- 
ing or who feels that an individual bank 
building will serve him best will find 
photographs of both types of structures 
in which are employed a wide range of 
design and a diversity of materials. 
With many of the buildings 
shown the banking interiors, some dis- 
playing striking originality in design 
and impressing by their spaciousness 
and the monumental character of their 
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“| MUST HAVE GIVEN SOME 
BODY TOO MUCH MONEY” 


You’ll never say this if you wear 
Marsh Finger Pads because these pads 
only pick up one bill or piece of paper 
atatime. Abolish the filthy sponge cup. 
Don't be wetting your fingers constantly 
and thumb mark your office records, letters, 
bills, filing records, etc. Wear Marsh 
Finger Pads. Just the thing for cashiers, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, bill clerks, 
ete., 10c. each or 3 for 25c. 

Davol Rubber Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


If your sta 
tioner or 
druggist 
can’tsupply 
you with 
Marsh Fin- 
ger Pads, 
order direct 
from us 


general treatment, while others are 
smaller and of a more simple design to 
impart the feeling of intimacy and quiet 
comfort which is so much to be desired 
in the smaller community. 

Prospective builders or any banker 
who is especially interested in the latest 
developments along these lines will find 
this portfolio most instructive and 
valuable. 
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Bank of Commerce Issues 
Pamphlet 


National Bank of Commerce 
York is distributing a 
new book entitled, “Export Trade 
Associations.” This publication con- 
tains the complete text of the Webb Act 
approved April 11, 1918, and an official 
summary of the report of the Federal 


HE 


in New 


Trade Commission on the development 
of foreign markets. 

The Webb Act is of especial interest 
to exporters, merchants and manufac- 
turers of this country, as it permits of 
combinations for foreign trade without 
violating the anti-trust law. The en- 
actment is an after-the-war measure. 
The time is surely coming when the need 
for overseas markets for finished goods 
will be appreciated. 

This pamphlet is amply provided with 
marginal notes, and is a ready desk ref- 
erence for the busy merchant. 
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Capital Stock Increased 


PPROVAL has been given by the 

Banking Department of the State 
of New York to an increase in the cap- 
ital stock of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation from $2,500,000 
to $3,200,000. 
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